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4O Teachers stood there... 
invisible but magnificent 


We are proud of the fine record made by the high 
school seniors who took part in the first Science 
Talent Search. You can be, too. 

The research work they carried on. . . the ideas 
they turned up in their essays . . . the high marks 
they made in their examinations—all were out- 
standing. All were a tribute to the basic science training 
th ey re ceived. 

Time after time as their individual accomplish- 
ments were reviewed, one or another of the judges 
would say: “‘That is the influence of some inspiring 
teacher.” 

The 1943 Science Talent Search is now under 
way. It is sponsored by Science Clubs of America 
with financial assistance from the Westinghouse 





Electric & Manufacturing Company. Its purpose 
is to uncover exceptional scientific ability and 
open the way for talented boys and girls to achieve 
greater usefulness. 

There are two Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships of $2,400, eight of $400 each, and 
several additional scholarships of $100 each to be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. 

Each finalist is given a five-day all-expense-paid 
trip to Washington to attend the Science Talent In- 
stitute and to visit the Capital’s famous landmarks. 

Closing date of 1943 Talent Search is December 
28, 1942. Teachers may secure entry blanks and 
complete details by writing Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ‘ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ON A 65,000-MILE FRONT 


A wartime fleet of Greyhound buses today serves 
more than 65,000 miles of highway routes — miles 
lined with the grandest scenery that ever gladdened 
the eyes of a nation fighting for life. 


Scenery—in wartime? Emphatically! Eye-filling, 
soul-satisfying scenery! Rugged cliffs made of smelters 
and stacks . . . white cataracts from the spillways of 
power dams... man-made canyons of iron ore... 
mountains of new-harvested grain... harbors bustling 
with ships . . . clouds of planes in V- formation. 
Most thrilling of all are the endless ranks of fighting 
men pouring into military centers, by highway, from 
every city, town and farm community of America. 


The highways have never worked so hard or so effec- 
tively as they now work to guard the nation’s life. 
Doing their share of this job, Greyhound buses today 
carry a half more passengers than ever before... and 
the great majority of these people are in uniform, 
in war production or in other essential occupations. 


Every American who travels can help Greyhound 
better serve America now, this winter—by avoiding 
trips at Christmas, New Year’s—and by confining 
necessary trips to the mid-week days. 


You've been fine about accepting wartime travel 
inconveniences with a smile. Please keep it up... 
to help keep motor buses in action for America! 


“GREYHOUND 
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THE SENIORS STUDY LATIN 


AMERICA 


\\ MIGOS SIEMPRE” (Friends Always) has been writ- 

ten indelibly on the minds—and we hope in the 
emotions—of the students and citizens in the area of the 
Lykens Valley Vocational High School. It was the twenty- 
six members of the Class of 1942 who performed this public 
service through their commencement activities. They wanted 
a graduation week that was different, that would look to 
the future, that would help them to forget the war; and 
they wanted to be original and to share the results with 
the community. How should they proceed? Could they 
really create their own programs? It sounded ideal but 
they had their doubts. 

“Class night should be funny and entertaining,” said Betty. 
“Nothing heavy. People want to laugh,” warned Jim. “Let’s 
have music, dancing, and costumes,” suggested Bruce. Would 
they recognize that commencement should be different? 
They did. Declared Harold, “Commencement should be 
something more dignified that shows that we know some- 
thing.” Votes of assent from all corners of the room were 
followed by Irene’s, “Yes, but on class night we want to 
have fun.” Then there was that silent but eloquent appeal 
of those eager faces for the guidance that can come only 
out of experience. Here was a challenge. 


Introduction of the Theme 


The Latin American theme was presented to the class 
for acceptance or rejection only after the adviser had spent 
several months in saturating her mind with new ideas about 
our Latin neighbors gleaned from abundant materials which 
came in response to a few letters of request. With the 
wholehearted approval of the principal and the aid of a 
sympathetic home economics teacher, a new procedure was 
attempted. 

One morning in January a Latin American exhibit greeted 
the seniors as they came to their home room. Balloons and 
serpentine paper in fiesta colors tied together posters an- 
nouncing the coming Carnival in Rio, John Gunther’s 
Inside Latin America, Headline Books, Pan American Union 
pamphlets, a record album of Latin American folk songs, 
travel schedules, Time’s map of the hemisphere, colored 
plates from the National Geographic Magazine, and Scholas- 
tic’s “Pan Americana.” After a session of silent exposure to 
all the color and suggestion of the exhibit, the class met to 
consider possible themes. The decision would rest with 
them. Would they see the possibilities and would they 
suggest and plan? The adviser’s brief presentation was re- 
ceived with eager and rapt attention. Faces brightened with 
ideas and Phylena’s black eyes sparkled with anticipation 
as she exclaimed, “We could have a carnival for class night.” 
“Let’s do the conga and the rumba,” supplemented Ethel 
all aglow. “We're off,” from Clair. And in the next few 
minutes they developed the general outlines for the class 
night and commencement programs. The seniors were going 
to do Latin America! 


The Class Sets to Work 


English IV adventured in Latin America during prac- 
tically all of the second semester. A picture of the Pan 
American flag pin came to class with the class president a 
few days later. Amigos Siempre became the class motto and 
the commencement theme. 

After choosing their theme the seniors decided to study 
Latin America in respect to communication, culture, social 
welfare, trade, government, and defense. (They decided 
they could not forget the war entirely even if they wanted 
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Teacher of English and Advisor to the Senior Class, Lykens Valley 
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to do so.) After they had developed their own outline they 
were told about “Hemisphere Solidarity,” pamphlet No. 13 
in the Education and National Defense Series. 

Then followed an orientation period, during which the 
members of the class read widely in the South American 
field. After discussion of the material read, the members 
of the class chose fields for specific study. Twenty seniors 
chose the twenty republics and six chose individual fields: 
the arts, agriculture, trade and shipping, Pan American 
Highway and Airways, social welfare, and Pan American 
Union. They continued to gather material by writing letters 
to consulates, travel bureaus, pen-pals, by clipping from 
newspapers and magazines, and by obtaining ideas from 
radio programs and movies. They organized this material 
for reports to the class, for scrapbooks, and for exhibit. 

Finally the class was ready to plan the two programs in 
detail. For class night they arranged a “Fiesta Pan Amer- 
icana,” which portrayed the customs, costumes, music, dances, 
and legends of our southern neighbors. For commence- 
ment a program of choral and individual speech was en- 
titled “Amigos Siempre.” They wrote the scripts for both 
nights; served on committees for making flags, costumes, 
and stage sets; rehearsed and presented the two programs. 

The class and their adviser, who was also their English 
teacher, were indebted to other departments of the school 
for invaluable assistance. The Juniors entertained the Seniors 
at a Latin American banquet planned by the students and 
teacher of home economics. There were invitations in 
Spanish, Latin American food, and entertainment by the 
Spanish Club of Mahanoy Township High School. 

Simple authentic colorful costumes were used for both 
the fiesta and the commencement program. The costumes 
and flags of the twenty republics were planned and made by 
the senior girls under the direction of the home-making 
teacher. The street scene set used for the fiesta and the 
illuminated map (eleven feet tall) of Latin America used 
for the choral speaking program were completed under the 
direction of a substitute teacher who had experience in 
commercial art. The senior boys served as stage crew. The 
banquet, the costumes, the flags, and the stage sets were 
indispensable aids that brought color, beauty, and glamour 
to the enterprise. 


Outcomes Were Two-fold 


A project so ambitious and so time-consuming merits care- 
ful evaluation. From the English teacher’s point-of-view the 
outcomes were two-fold. The usual skills and techniques 
had been developed. The seniors learned how consulates 
function when they wrote for information and_ received 
interesting replies and packets of pictures, pamphlets, etc. 
They know how to pool ideas through committee work. 
Each senior read widely from his own bibliography, took 
and organized notes, and reported to the class. He enriched 
his report by using visual aids and by serving as an author- 
itative source of information about the country of his choice. 
Every student took notes selectively, entered into group dis- 
cussion, and related his findings to science, home-making, 
agriculture, or history as the case might be. Their in- 
dividual papers expressed their over-view of the Latin 
American situation and our relation to it. They learned the 
techniques of fact-finding and fact-gathering. They or- 
ganized scrapbooks and exhibits, developed programs, and 
as part of the final achievement acted, sang, and danced their 


(Turn to page 105) 








TEACHERS FOR THE FUTU 


VERY school administrator in Pennsylvania is beginning 

to catch a glimpse of the spectre of a teacher famine 
in the all-too-near future. The seriousness of the situation, 
should the war continue another several years, is indeed 
appalling. Already there are schools and classes without 
teachers. Already there are untold numbers of children 
being taught by incompetent persons. 

The army finds it necessary to take its share of the males 
through the Selective Service Act. Many others feeling 
strongly the call to a greater duty enter by voluntary en- 
listment. The attractions of high wages in industry further 
deplete the classrooms of both men and women. Then, 
too, not a few women resign from their positions to be 
near their husbands at some army post or naval establish- 
ment. 

It is not impossible that when this war to preserve de- 
mocracy is ended, we shall find ourselves in the position 
of having but a shadow of the only institution that can 
guarantee its preservation. 


Future Probabilities 

As the trends listed above grow stronger,—and surely 
they will—a number of undesirable developments appear 
certain. 

Should the war continue for only a very few years there 
will, of course, be many schools that will not open at all. 
A recent statement in Education for Victory, the official 
organ of the United States Office of Education, places the 
current shortage of teachers at 50,000 in the Nation as a 
whole. It is quite obvious that next year and thereafter 
many schoolhouse doors will not open. 

Then in many secondary schools it may not be possible 
to offer certain popular courses, courses more than ever 
necessary when a Nation is at war. The shortage is already 
gravely serious in certain industrial fields and in mathe- 
matics and science. An adequate policy either National 
or State to cope with this situation is difficult to develop. 

A third and certain development is that many individuals 
long away from teaching, a number of whom may not be 
competent and not mindful of modern trends, will be 
brought back to the classrooms because there is no other 
alternative. Since many of the vacancies do not involve 
legal “leaves of absence” large numbers of these persons 
may be frozen into permanency as a result of the natural 
operation of the tenure act. 


What Possible Solutions Are There? 


In order to insure a reasonable supply of competent 
teachers every possibility must be explored. Decreased 
enrolments for 1942-43 in the schools of education and 
teachers colleges, as reported recently in the New York 
Times, indicate a rapid drying up at the source of supply. 

Among the practical possibilities for meeting the situa- 
tion, the following seem to have greatest promise: 

(a) An improvement in salary schedules. That this will 
help some is quickly admitted. That it will do very much 
must be denied. The largest increases possible for teachers 
ought to be secured to meet the rising cost of living, but at 
best they will do little to meet the financial attractions that 
can be offered by industry. 

(b) Lowering or changing requirements for entering 
teaching. Certain steps have already been taken in this 
direction in Pennsylvania and more may be necessary. The 
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proposals that have been made to get college students into 
positions in the schools more quickly under the joint super- 
vision of the local district and the teacher-training institu- 
tion have merit and need further study. 

(c) Greater financing of college education by the state 
and federal governments. Already attempts have been 
made to offer loans to students in colleges but these to 
date have been chiefly in the fields of preparation for the 
armed forces. In Pennsylvania due to an increase in the 
fees charged to students in the Teachers Colleges, profes- 
sional education becomes more expensive. Obviously, the 
tendency should be quite the other way. If the State really 
wishes to keep its schools supplied with teachers the next 
legislature should recognize that fact and make more ade. 
quate appropriations for teacher-education. Since the fed- 
eral income tax laws grant no exemption to taxpayers for 
the expenses of college students, at least the cost of that 
education should be reduced. 

(d) College recruiting. While the colleges have always 
reserved the right to attempt to guide students to their 
particular institutions this will not give any real adequate 
answer to the problem. It may too readily be interpreted 
as a selfish move, as it is to an extent, and what is done 
must be much broader. At any rate the actual effect of 
any college recruiting drive is very difficult to ascertain. 

(e) The attempt by administrators to guide students into 
the teaching profession. Were lies what appears to be a 
situation of considerable promise. In the glamour of high 
temporary wages, high school students may not consider 
the long range merits of teaching. In this situation an 
adequate guidance program can be of much value. Needs 
can be preseated, qualifications considered, and rewards 
and contributions taken up. Superintendents and_ high 
school principals must realize that if they are going to 
have teachers for their schools in the years ahead they have 
a deep and serious responsibility for finding and directing 
the material to fill these needs into the proper training 
channels. There is the greatest need for a cooperative 
program between the colleges and the local administrative 
officers to this end. If this obligation is realized and met 
and certain others of the proposals suggested are effected, 
the schools of democracy may yet be saved from decadence. 





Airplane Models 


HE Government has sent out an SOS to schools for 
, sont additional model airplanes. Plans and instruc- 
tions may be obtained from the U. S. Office of Education. 
The first call for 300,000 model planes was answered with 
the manufacture of nearly 500,000. The project involved 
400,000 students, 9,000 instructors, and 6,000 schools. The 
model planes are used for purposes of military instruction 
and civilian pilot training. 


oe 





Democracy is a way of life and social organization which 
above all others is sensitive to the dignity and worth of the 
individual human personality, affirming the fundamental 
moral and political equality of all men and recognizing no 
barriers of race, religion, or circumstance. 


—George S. Counts 
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ROM history teachers, science teachers, college professors, 

business men, and parents, we hear the cry: “Don’t 
you teach spelling in your schools any more?” The subtle 
implication of this remark causes me to wonder if perhaps 
there isn’t a reason for its being made. Maybe an explana- 
tion of some of the complexities of the job of teaching 
children to spell and to apply the skills which they have 
learned will explain, to some degree, why the instruction is 
relatively ineffective. 

Most people will agree that the function of spelling in- 
struction is to develop a desire to write words and sentences 
correctly. Unless the results carry over to al] written ma- 
terial, the teaching is judged ineffective. It has been my 
observation and the observation of many other classroom 
teachers, that normal children’s writing and spelling difh- 
culties are not so much a lack of skill as a careless applica- 
tion of the skills they possess. High school children mis- 
spell the simplest words. From a set of tenth-grade English 
composition papers, I found the word “they” had been 
misspelled gt times. Was that because the tenth-grade 
children did not know how to spell the word? I think not. 
Twenty-six of these errors were actual misspellings (thay 
for they) and the other 65 were what is called, in the Gary 
Spelling Survey, slips or lapses (the for they).t Behavior is 
prompted by attitude and whether or not any or ail traits 
are learned depends upon how the learning takes place. 
We judge attitude by expression; and written material, to 
a great extent, expresses attitude toward good spelling habits. 


“Disinclination” a Factor in Poor Spelling 


In a recent educational magazine I read an article? in 
which the author suggested that much of a child’s spelling 
ability depends upon his concept of word meanings. I 
have learned through years of teaching experience that for 
children to know the meaning of a word is no assurance 
that the spelling of that word is also known. Children 
know the meaning of words such as radio, girl, school, etc.; 
yet they are among the list of words most commonly mis- 
spelled. Meanings and relationships which are based on 
experience background seem to have little or no effect upon 
spelling skill. Some of our most careless spellers have ex- 
cellent vocabulary concepts and many of our most accurate 
spellers have very limited vocabulary concepts. Faulty pronun- 
ciation is also often the cause of spelling errors; when the 
pronunciation is corrected the error in spelling will usually 
disappear. Many other factors, such as inaccurate visual 
perception, inaccurate auditory perception, etc., are im- 
portant, but I believe that most of our spelling difficulty is 
due to carelessness and, as A. Gates so aptly expresses it, 
“disinclination and nervous instability.” For that reason 
it seems more logical to say that careful handwriting and 
habits of neatness are more closely associated with spelling 
accuracy than are either vocabulary concepts or vocal re- 
sponses. I do not know if there have been any studies 
made to prove this association, but D. D. Durrell, director 
of the Educational Clinic in Boston University, in his 
analysis test, lists under spelling difficulties, “slow and 
laborious handwriting”; and E. A. Betts, research professor 
in elementary education at Pennsylvania State College, in- 
cludes in his recent textbook, “Guide to Spelling Progress,” 
suggestions for the improvement of handwriting. Often- 





1Brueckner, L. J., ‘Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching,” p. 388 


*Straub, J. H., ‘“‘Organismic Approach to Spelling’: in Elementary 
English Journal, pp. 55-58 (February, 1942) 


"DO WE STILL TEACH SPELLING’ 


SARA G. BYERS 


Washington School, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 


times, however, tests and measurements fail to reveal what 
experience and a “conscientious eye” can discern. 
Irregularities Cause Hazards 

It is comparatively easy to teach the spelling of simple 
noun words—words which involve only the alphabetic prin- 
ciple, such as, boy, dog, man, book, etc. By frequent asso- 
ciation of those written words with familiar objects and 
pictures, the spelling is absorbed, so to speak, but it is an- 
other problem to teach words which depart from this prin- 
ciple. The deviations or irregularities of many of our 
English words are the hazards. Words which are un- 
phonetic, words which cannot be blended, words ending in 
“ent” and “ant”, words containing silent letters, and words 
with the same auditory diphthongs but different spellings, 
are examples of these hazards. Diacritical markings are 
hard to remember. Rules are difficult to learn because they 
involve too many principles and because there are too many 
exceptions. For instance, will a knowledge of rules, a 
mastery of phonetic principles, or perfect enunciation help 
a child to learn the spelling of such words as tough, cough, 
funny, money, beseech, besiege, release, relieve, prize, sur- 
prise, ache, break, present, pleasant, proud, crowd, nickel, 
pickle, sneeze, please, answer, calm, knit, etc.? There are 
several thousand of these spelling idiosyncrasies and it is 
only through the use of these words in meaningful sentences 
that the spelling of them will be permanently fixed in 
mind. Is an intelligent child justified in asking why 
“coarse” is sometimes spelled “coArse” and sometimes 
“coUrse”, while “force” is spelled “forCe” and “horse” is 
spelled “horSe”? If an explanation of these irregularities 
can be made, will it guarantee that the spelling will be 
learned? Detailed explanations, learning diacritical mark- 
ings, memorizing rules, etc., may help to clarify the spelling 
of words and again it may help further to confuse. 

Much of the effectiveness of spelling instruction depends 
upon the attitude of the child and upon how much laxness 
he can “get away with’—how much he can pass off on 
subject teachers. The old idea that if children are taught 
properly to write and spell in the elementary schools, the 
skills and habits will be permanent and will carry over into 
the secondary schools has been exploded. Children, like 
grownups, will do just about what they have to do. If 
secondary teachers allow children to “get away with” care- 
less scribbling, it can only result in breaking down the good 
habits and skills which the elementary teachers have striven 
to build up. Spelling accuracy is, to a great extent, the 
product of dogged determination on the part of the child, 
and a patient but firm resolve on the part of all subject 
teachers to accept work only when it is neatly written and 
contains no errors in spelling. 

Some educators contend that effective spelling instruction 
requires a recognition of individual needs and that undiffer- 
entiated mass instruction cannot be resorted to.*  Class- 
room teachers will agree with this statement, but it is none 
the less true that mass instruction has and must continue 
to produce results so long as teachers are required to teach 
every period of the day, classes ranging in number from 
35 to 50 children. Maybe children are required to learn 
too much of too many things. Perhaps less stress on 
quantity and more on quality would help solve this prob- 
lem. All written work should be self-checked and the 


(Turn to page 105) 


3 Betts and Arey, Guide to Spelling Progress, Manual, P. 20 (1941) 








REPORTS OF WARTIME COMMITTEES 


Editor's Note: 


The fifth of the reports of the five wartime committees of the Department of Public Instruction is printed below. The 


reports of the other four committees were printed on pages 45 and 46 of the October issue and on pages 74, 75, and 76 of the November issue, 


Recommendations of the Committee on Social 
Studies and Geography 


Committee: E. W. Jacobsen, dean, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, chairman; W. S. Bazard, superin- 
tendent, Midland schools; Robert E. Boyles, principal, 
Washington High School; L. C. Davis, head of geography 
department, State Teachers College, Indiana; Ralph Heiges, 
history department, State Teachers College, Indiana; 
Charles E. Manwiller, director, curriculum study, Pitts- 
burgh schools; Dorothy McMurry, assistant professor of 
education, University of Pittsburgh; W. W. D. Sones, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Pittsburgh; Zoe A. 
Thralls, professor of geography, University of Pittsburgh. 

The Committee presents the following recommendations 
for the modification and adjustment of instruction in the 
social studies and geography to meet the needs arising out 
of the national emergency. They are presented in three 
parts dealing successively with subject matter to be em- 
phasized, readjustments in procedure and method, and sug- 
gested units of work. 


Aspects of American Living that Should be Given Special 
Emphasis 

1. Understanding the American Way of Life; intelligent, 
loyal, and practical citizenship in our country through a 
study of: 

(a) The influence and effect of location, extent, and 
natural features and resources; 

(b) The influence and effect of the fusion of different 
peoples and ideas from many lands; 

(c) The birth and development of the ideas of liberty 
and democracy in living and government; 

(d) The interrelation of rights and duties; privileges and 
responsibilities; 

(e) The basis of democratic government in enlighten- 
ment and cooperation, 

2. Understanding War Aims of the Democracies; adjust- 
ment of the American Way of Life to the war emergency 
through a study of: 

(a) The purposes and designs of our enemies; 

(b) The threat to the American way of life in the pur- 
pose of our enemies; 

(c) The aims and purposes of our allies and friends; 

(d) The necessary reorganization of government in war- 
umes; 

(e) The need for total participation in total war; 

(f) The progress of the war. 

3. Contribution to the War Effort; participation by every- 
one in helping to bring victory, through: 

(a) Wise use of materials needed in the war effort or 
in home living; 

(b) Understanding that total war requires the use of all 
resources, and claims the largest contribution of money and 
property possible of each individual; 

(c) Being informed on the distribution of materials 
needed in the war effort or in home living; 

(d) Seeking the true meanings of statements of our 
enemies and friends; 

(ec) Understanding the conflicts of cultural patterns and 
ideas in community and nation; 

(f) Being informed on the opportunities for special school 
training for defense activities; 

(g) Being informed on defense industries in the com- 
munity and the need for workers; 

(h) Understanding the disruptions of living in wartime 
and cooperating in needed adjustments; 


(i) Deepening religious faith as a basis for strength and 
courage. 

4. Aiding Community Welfare and Protection; through: 

(a) Strengthening mental and spiritual attitudes during 
the crisis; 

(b) Understanding the relation of individuals and com. 
munity health to the war effort; 

(c) Understanding and using community agencies and 
services for the maintenance of health and fitness; 

(d) Understanding the relation of recreation to health and 
morale and making use of community facilities; 

(e) Helping in the protection of family and child life; 

(f) Helping in the protection of the community agains 
its military hazards; 

(g) Helping in the protection of the community agains 
non-military hazards; 

(h) Understanding and using community resources and 
facilities for social good. 

5. Preparing for Reconstruction; understanding and being 
sensitive to the new world that is being created out of 
wartime developments including: 

(a) The effects of improved aviation on earth distance 
and direction, on travel, and exchange of goods; 

(b) The effects of the increased mingling of peoples and 
ideas both during the conflict and afterward; 

(c) The effects of discoveries of new materials and proc 
esses; 

(d) The plans for rebuilding the nation and world. 

The following special recommendations suggest more 
specifically the changes which may be made in organization 
and methods in furthering the war effort. 


Special Recommendations on Organization and Methods 


1. That the organization of classroom and school repre- 
sent and demonstrate the ideals and practices of democratic 
living 

2. That the revolution in geographic thinking justifies 
increased instruction in geography in the senior high schoo 

3. That the new materials introduced be interpreted as 
desirable substitutes for less useful traditional materia 
rather than something more to be added on to present sub 
ject matter 

4. That teachers of social studies and geography recog- 
nize the crucial role of guidance and individual counseling 
in many of the emergency activities here proposed. The 
collection of information about pupils systematically or 
ganized and available for use in planning appropriate ac 
tivities with individuals and groups must be recognized a 
the responsibility of every teacher 

5. That school authority and school patrons be led to 
recognize the participation of children and youth in com- 
munity defense activities as a most desirable form of social 
education, and be encouraged even at the expense of mort 
formal types of classroom activities and subject matter 

6. That every opportunity be taken to “air condition” 
the thinking and attitudes of children and youth because 
of the revolutionary effect of improved aviation on_ the 
social, political, and economic life of the nation and world 

7. That the adjustment of instruction to the emergency 
situation not be interfered with by formal and rigid district 
and county examinations or by inflexible courses of study 

8. That the present situation fully justifies indoctrination 
in the ideals and principles of American democracy and the 
American way of life 

g. That increased use be made of globes in preference t0 
flat maps, in order to foster the global conception of the 
world 
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10. That the local community and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania including an understanding of community and regional 
conditions and problems be used as the starting point in 
instruction in the social studies and geography 

11. That the current scene politically, socially, and eco- 
nomically be the basis and justification for the study of the 
past. 

SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE WAR 


Modification of social studies to meet wartime needs 
should be for the direct purpose of contributing to one of 
several specific needs. Those needs would seem to be: 

1. The need to understand and value our own way of 
life, insofar as it is in harmony with our fundamental be- 
liefs, as opposed to the ways of life of our enemies 

2. The need to understand what is happening in the 
development of the war strategy 

3. The need of pupils to grow up into the kind of 
persons who can participate intelligently and helpfully in 
the development of the post-war world 

4. The need to feel secure in the presence of much that 
is insecure and changing 

These needs must be considered as they affect children 
(and adults) at all age levels, and the social studies cur- 
riculum developed at each level must be related to the 
level of development of the children and to the background 
of experiences of the particular group. This does not mean 
that the curriculum should depend on the whims of the 
moment, but that it should be flexible enough to allow for 
the inclusion of special material when circumstances make 
it desirable. 

Teachers will be compelled to select material and ac- 
tivities from the many and sometimes conflicting demands 
and proposals which emerge from various agencies. Par- 
ticularly in the case of activities initiated by adults and 
extended to include younger children in school must the 
question be raised, “Does this activity or program contri- 
bute to the needs of growing children as well as to the 
war effort in which we are now engaged?” 


Curriculum Suggestions for Subjects and Grades— 
Social Studies 
I. Primary Grades to Kindergarten III. 

A. Active democratic life for the child in the school 
viewed as practical citizenship which leads to under- 
standing of and participation in the American way 
of life; through: 

1. Simple concepts and behavior patterns growing 
out of regular school activities having social value 
a. Understanding of need for rules when groups 
of people are living together in the classroom; 
as when a large group passes through a door 
b. Acceptance of rules as responsibilities and 
learning to accept increasing responsibility; as 
in behavior in the cloakroom 
c. Cooperation between teacher and children in 
formulating rules; as how to pass through the 
halls, or how to behave on an excursion 
d. Caring for, saving, and sharing paper, toys, 
blocks or books 
e. Planning and working together, as in build- 
ing a playhouse 
2. Activities directly 


related to the war effort; 


such as: 

a. Using school materials carefully and_ eco- 
nomically 

b. Helping to keep school room and grounds 
clean 


c. Finding explanations of events in the war, 
air raid drills, etc., insofar as they are needed 
to calm children’s fears arising from the im- 
pact of the war upon their lives 
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d. Building of morale and a sense of security 
through normal, busy lives in school, with 
definite jobs and clear instructions 


B. Emphasis upon the social studies as school subjects, 
in the study of home, school, and community inter- 


dependence. 


I. 


The importance of service, cooperation, and inter- 
dependence in home and community through 
recognition of the services provided by the mail- 
man, trashman, busman, soldier, doctor, etc. 

2. The contributions of other peoples to our wel- 
fare; to be learned by discussion of occupations 
or racial origins of parents; or by pointing out 
fundamental likenesses rather than picturesque 
differences in the lives of other peoples 
Knowledge about the community through fre- 
quent contacts and ability to answer such ques- 
tions as: How do you go to your home? What 
is your telephone number? Where is the nearest 
hospital ? 

Knowledge of terms—our state, our nation, of 
symbols of our heritage of freedom—the flag, 
historic buildings, etc. 


II. Intermediate Grades ° 


A. Citizenship in the school democracy leading grad- 
ually to greater responsibility and provision for own 
needs; with: 


I. 


3. 


Enforcing as well as formulating and accepting 
rules of behavior, as in passing alone from one 
room to another, obtaining materials, planning 
for work or play, and directing class activities 
Practical experience in voting, and holding office 
in the school community 

Opportunities to serve by helping with younger 
children, running errands, etc. 


B. Study of Civics, American History, and Current 
Events; with: 


I. 


Emphasis upon those elements in the growth of 

our country which show the development of 

human relationships and of those concepts which 

explain the world today; with relatively longer 

time spent upon recent history 

a. Relationship between the United States and 
the rest of the world in connection with: 

(1) The ideals and aims of the explorers and 
settlers as they show conditions in their 
homelands 

(2) The process by which Europeans adapted 
themselves to new conditions and became 
Americans. Current efforts to assimilate 
refugees; to break down prejudice against 
those of other racial and religious groups 

(3) The American Revolution as part of a 
world struggle 

(4) The relation of the United States as a 
World Power to other parts of the world 

(5) Interdependence as affected by technology 
in a rapidly shrinking world 

b. Social understandings and attitudes developed 
through emphasis upon: 

(1) The manner of life, homes, and customs 
of people and the way in which they 
solved their problems with emphasis upon 
the history and development of the local 
region and the State of Pennsylvania 

(2) Showing how democratic forms developed 
through the need for law and order and 
protection of individual rights in colonial 
times and on the frontier 

(3) Such attitudes as tolerance illustrated in 





3. Documents symbolizing and guaranteeing free- 
dom—the Magna Charta, Mayflower Compact, 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights, Pact of Paris, Atlantic Charter, 
the Four Freedoms, etc. 


should develop the following unique contributions to 
understanding citizenship in a war and post-war world. 
A. World Problems in Geography to include: 

1. Understanding of the relation of the world’s trans 
portation patterns, particularly air transportation _pat- 
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A. An understanding of simple geographic concepts 
through study and experimentation 
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under the title “World Problems in Geography” would 
afford the following outcomes basic to intelligent citizen- 
ship in war and peace: 

1. Ability to trace relationships that connect political 
organizations, practices and problems, through economic 
and commercial interests, to natural environmental con- 
ditions in all parts of the world 

2. Ability to use understandings of such relationships 
as one basis for personal judgment upon war and peace 
issues, political issues, and other problems of local, 
state, national and international importance, bearing 
upon control, utilization, or conservation of natural 
resources 

3. Ability to gain effectively from maps, atlases, 
graphs, and_ statistical tables information concerning 
political, economic, and natural environmental factors, 
as an aid in gaining perspective for an opinion on 
political matters involving peace and war 

4. Ability to enrich the reading, seeing, and hearing 
of current events through an understanding of the in- 
terrelationships of political, economic, and natural en- 
vironmental conditions 

5. Appreciation of the necessity for international 
cooperation in sharing, conserving, and utilizing natural 
resources as a sound basis for world political stability 
and peace 

6. Understanding of political-geographic interdepen- 
dence among nations 

7. Open-mindedness toward political ideals of nations 
with different environmental backgrounds 

8. Desire to assist, where possible, in bettering 
political adjustments to conditions growing out of 
existing practices in utilizing the natural environment 

The “threads of learning’ developed by the com- 
mittee as a whole are not submitted in this summary. 
However all the “threads” preeminently obtainable 
through geographic education are included in the above 
summary. 


Do We Still Teach Spelling ? 


(From page 101) 

initial errors corrected. The work should ‘then be rechecked, 
by the teacher, and rewritten correctly by the students. 
This requires Time which neither the teacher nor the 
students seem to have. It is only through usage that cer- 
tain word differentiations will be permanently learned. 
Unless the words mentioned above are learned almost to 
the point of overlearning, they will continue to cause 
trouble in later years. Scolding and “fussing” will never 
replace quiet, determined effort. It is practice which makes 
permanent skills. With the number of activities in which 
children participate such as writing letters, stories, news- 
paper items, book reports, etc., we can certainly carry on 
the practical application of spelling and writing through 
the period when the pupils’ habits are becoming set. 





More Practice and Time for Checking 

It does not require profound knowledge to know that a 
child should not be given a high school diploma who 
cannot write a paragraph or a friendly letter that is legible 
and free from spelling errors. But, our teaching will con- 
tinue to show relatively ineffective results until we can 
establish a program in our schools which provides both 
more practice in written expression and time for checking 
and re-writing all written material. Spelling power does 
not lie in the mastery of a list of words. Children can 
write correctly a list of fifty words and when writing the 
same words in a sentence or a paragraph they will mis- 
spell many of them. 

his is an inexhaustible subject—one which requires the 

consideration of all teachers. 
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Just as training in citizenship is not a job for the social 
science teachers and the athletic coaches alone, so, writing 
and spelling are not subjects which can be taught by English 
or spelling teachers alone. Minds disclose themselves to 
others only through expression. A person’s knowledge is 
judged oftentimes by what he can express in a written 
communication. Perhaps a little less stress on the study 
of high school classics and a bit more practice in self- 
expression would be of more value to the majority of the 
students, and it would undoubtedly lessen the amount of 
criticism we get from the public whom we serve. 

Yes, we still teach spelling and writing in our schools; 
but, with the constant expansion of our curriculum and the 
increasing demand upon teachers’ time for extra-curricular 
activities, something must be sacrificed. Need it be two of 
our most useful subjects—legible writing and accurate 


spelling? 





Seniors Study Latin America 
(From page 99) 
interpretations on class night. They brought their project 
to a grand climax at their commencement by using choral 
speech to interpret Latin America and to appeal for greater 
understanding and cooperation between the Americas. There 
were rich, though not always perfect, experiences in read- 
ing, writing, and speaking—the whole range of English. 

Transcending the development of skills and techniques 
are the appreciations and attitudes that resulted from this 
study. A new comradeship exists between teachers and 
students. 

To inform the community about our southern neighbors 
and to help to strengthen inter-American relations, the 
seniors published their commencement script at class ex- 
pense and presented a copy to each commencement guest. 
These high school graduates see hope for a post-war con- 
ference of the nations of the world in the example of the 
ever more successful Pan-American conferences, Betty said, 
“We want to rear our children in a peaceful world.” They 
dislike war and spent time discussing procedures that will 
foster peace. They have a new respect for Latin Americans 
and are a little ashamed of our record in respect to the 
Colombian Revolution and the Platte Amendment. They 
admire Cordell Hull and Sumner Welles for their tact, 
friendliness, and statesmanship toward South America. They 
are much concerned about the illiteracy, illegitimacy, pov- 
erty, and disease in some parts of Latin America. They 
think John Gunther’s criticism is too blunt to cement 
friendships. They are overawed by the richness of Spanish 
culture. They would like to travel by plane, by Grace liner, 
and by automobile into the countries south of the border. 
The Carnival in Rio is on every itinerary. Travel no longer 
seems so remotely impossible. These seniors feel that they 
have done something worth while for their community. 
They have helped to inform them. The community’s re- 
sponse was appreciative and sincere. Underclassmen caught 
the spirit of friendliness. 

For many parents, friends, and teachers there is the 
happy memory of twenty-six graduates in their bright 
costumes before the illuminated map of Latin America form- 
ing an arc with the flags of the twenty-one American repub- 
lics and speaking as one in the closing moments of their 
graduation the final chorus of Amigos Siempre: 

Twenty-one American republics 

Twenty-one democracies, young nations determined to. 

work together 

Resolved to fight totalitarianism 

Pledged to the democratic way of life 

In government, in business, in education, and in play. 

Amigos Siempre! Amigos Siempre! 

Friends Always! 








Recommendations of the Budget and Fiscal Policy Committee 


N THE November issue of the PENNsyLVANIA SCHOOL 

JourNAL, page 87, and in the December issue, page 114, 
are printed amendments to Articles III and XIV of the 
PSEA Constitution. In brief the amendments would do 
the following: 

1. Increase the dues for active membership in the Asso- 

ciation from $1 to $2 

2. Increase life membership from $25 to $50 

3. Place responsibility for the budgeting of all funds in 

the Executive Council 

These amendments come before the House of Delegates 
with the unanimous recommendation of the Executive 
Council. They were drawn after a careful study of the 
finances of the Association by the subcommittee of the 
Executive Council on budget and fiscal policy. 

The PSEA is in a sound financial position as it should 
be. It owns its property at 400-404 North Third Street 
without encumbrance. It has a Permanent Fund of 
$47,341.91 invested in sound securities. These assets have 
been made possible during the years through an excess of 
current fund receipts over current fund expenditures. They 
accumulated during the years when service of the Associa- 
tion was not as extended as it has been in recent years. 
Certainly everyone will agree that it would not be wise 
fiscal policy to dissipate these permanent resources of the 
Association by piecemeal expenditure for current services. 

The proposal to write into the constitution a phrase 
which would place responsibility for the budgeting of 
funds in the Executive Council conforms to good business 
procedure. Members of the Association who contribute to 
all the activities of the PSEA make contributions as follows: 

PSEA membership eens: $1.00 
Education Bulletin subscription ........ 125 
Voluntary Contribution to Welfare Fund .50 

It is the thought of the Executive Council that if approval 
is given to the increase in membership dues, requests will 
no longer be made for voluntary contributions to the wel- 
fare fund. For a number of years a membership fee of 
$2 should provide the necessary revenue for the activities 
of the Association including welfare obligations. The 
amount of the total current revenue from membership re- 
ceipts and other current sources to be devoted to welfare pur- 
poses would be determined by the Executive Council upon 
the recommendation of the Welfare Committee. The Edu- 
cation Bulletin would continue on a subscription basis. 

Our professional organization: must have certain character- 
istics if it is to be effective, 

1. It must be a voluntary organization 

2. It must be a living, growing organization 

3. Current income should be sufficient to meet current 

expenditures 

4. The means should be at hand to make possible, when 

necessary, such additional services as are required 
to protect and advance the interests of members 

The above conditions prevailed from the time of the 
organization of the Association until the present time. 
Typical of expanding services is the period from the recent 
re-organization in 1921 to the present. Herewith is a 
summary of services which have been added: 

1923—Financial assistance to Convention Districts 

1923—An assistant editor to the ScHooL JouRNAL 
1924—Payment of delegates’ expenses to NEA Conventions 
1926—Research 1939—Field service 
1937—Legal Assistance 1941—Attorney 

As might be expected the initial cost of each of these 
services has increased due to an expanding demand on the 
part of the members of the Association, Typical of such 





THE CASE FOR INCREASED DUES 


expanding costs are the requirements of the Conventiog 
Districts and the expenses of State Delegates. Convention 
Districts have increased in number from six in 1927-28 to 
nine in 1942-43. Subsidies for Convention Districts have 
increased from ten cents per member in 1932-33, a total 
amount of $5,266.36, to ten cents per member plus $400 in 
1938-39, or a total expenditure of $8,662.37. 

Pennsylvania teachers are professionally minded. Ac 
cordingly our membership in the NEA has increased. In 
1924 we sent 18 delegates to the NEA Convention at 4 
total expenditure of $1,056.72. In 1942 we sent forty-three 
delegates to the NEA Convention at a total cost of $6,261.13, 

An overall picture of the financial trends both with 
reference to current receipts and current expenditures js 
shown by a comparison of these figures for the last five 
years and the budget allotment for the current year. 


Excess of 

Receipts 

over Ex- 

Current Fund Receipts penditures penditures 

July 1, 1937-June 30, 1938 .... $84,810.91 $77,263.93 $6,546.93 

July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939 .... 85,372.17 80,516.07 5,856.10 

July 1, 1939-June 30, 1940 .... 86.735.27 91,874.47 —5,139.29 

July 1, 1940-June 30, 1941 .... 82,423.75 82,297.54 126.21 

July 1, 1941-June 30, 1942 .. 79,735.34 82,040.95 —2,305.61 
Budget for July 1, 1942 to 

SUMC BO, TEAS .ciwsses ces 80,400.00 93,985.97 —13,585.99 


For the past five years it is evident that through careful 
budgeting the Association was able to balance quite closely 
its current income and the expenditures for current service, 
It should be pointed out, however, that during this period 
$5000 was transferred from the permanent fund for ren- 
ovating headquarters. Currently, however, it is obvious 
that current income is not sufficient to meet the expenditures 
for the services now provided members. It was this fact 
and this fact alone which made it necessary for the Execv- 
tive Council to adopt a budget for the current year which 
shows an excess of $13,500 in expenditures above income. 
A continuance of this situation will dissipate the accumu- 
lated balance in two years. In adopting this budget the 
Executive Council chose to adopt a policy to continue 
rather than to curtail services of the Association. This 
policy, however, cannot be continued. Either additional 
current income for the Association must be provided 
through increased membership dues or services must be 
curtailed. 

Because of the unanimous support of the members of 
the profession no State Association in the United States 
is currently providing more benefits to its members than 
does the PSEA. Only six state associations have member- 
ship fees as low as $1. These are Delaware, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, Rhode Island, and Tennessee. 

On the other hand those states comparable in size to 
Pennsylvania and to educational advancement contribute 
membership dues as follows: 

California, $3.00; *Colorado, 
3.25; *New Jersey, $1.00-2.00; 
Ohio, $2.00; Texas, $3.00; 
*Graduated. 

Shall the Pennsylvania State Education Association keep 
its place in the forefront of service to its members? Shall 
it continue to be a living, growing organization? It is the 
belief of the Executive Council that the membership will 
join in a unanimous “yes” and give approval to the amend- 
ments proposed. 


$3.00; *Michigan, $2.25; 
*New York, $1.00-3.00; 
Utah, $4.00; Wisconsin, $2.00. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, York 
Charles Coxe, Lock Haven 

Theo W. Fullerton, Leeper 

Levi Gilbert, Altoona 

Paul Swank, Lancaster 

The President, ex officio 
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1942: A Review in Brief 


E are soon to close our first year of participation in 

global war. In a few weeks more we shall also 
pass another milestone in the career of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


For our Association, 1942 has been a period of uncertainty 
and anxiety. Our organization has had to encounter heavy 
weather. The administration of its far-flung activities has 
subjected educational vision and statesmanship to a severe 
test. For its survival and continued growth it has needed, 
as perhaps never before, the unstinted loyalty and support 
of all its friends. 

I feel that we can take just pride in what has been 
accomplished in this time of adversity. It can truly be said 
that the unprecedented conditions have not been permitted 
to interrupt essential services. A strong effort has been 
made to maintain the traditionally good quality of assistance 
to our nearly 60,000 members. All but one of the Con- 
vention districts have held their usual annual conferences. 
The Executive Council has functioned on a high level of 
efliciency. ‘The Headquarters Staff, led by the Executive 
Secretary, has added another year to its record of con- 
scientious and competent endeavor. 

Our Association was conceived in the spirit of democracy. 
It is dedicated to the proposition that equal rights belong 
to all its members, vested privileges to none. It is a demo- 
cratic organization devoted to the interests of a democratic 
society. 

This war tests the quality of our creed and our con- 
tribution. It thrusts upon us new and _ extraordinary 
standards for determining values. We must not lose our 
idealism nor should we, on the other hand, fail to be real- 
istic. If I may paraphrase a passage in Holy Writ: “Our 
kingdom lies not in word, but in power.” Power comes 
not through promises. It is rather the ripened fruit of 
fulfillment. 

This year has been notable in my own experience. I am 
very grateful for the multiplied opportunities to renew old 
contacts or to make new ones. It has been a genuine 
privilege to serve as a worker in the ranks. It is an even 
greater one again to pay hearty and sincere tribute to the 








patriotic labors of the many thousands of my fellow-mem- 
bers. I close this last letter for 1942 with a profound con- 
viction of the worth and of the possibilities of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association—George E. Walk, Presi- 
dent, PSEA, Dean, Teachers College, Temple University. 





Science Teachers to Meet in N.Y.C. 


HE next meeting of the American Science Teachers 

Association, the country’s largest association of teachers 
of science, will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29 
and 30. 

Science instructors in the New York district, and those 
throughout the country as well, are cordially invited to 
attend whether they are members of the Association or not. 
Any teacher of science may become a member by sending 
the yearly membership fee of $1 to the Treasurer, Leo J. 
Fitzpatrick, Brockton High School, Brockton, Mass. The 
fee includes a one year’s subscription to The Science Teacher, 
the quarterly journal which is the official publication of 
the Association. 

Joint meetings with other science associations of the 
A.A.AS. group are being arranged for December 28-29. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


1942 PSEA Convention, Harrisburg 


ICTORY for America will be the theme for the sessions 

of our annual convention, December 28-30, Harris- 
burg. The members of our Association individually and as 
members of Local Branches and Convention Districts have 
had this as their slogan during the year. In every situation 
in which teachers could participate they have not been found 
wanting—whether in rationing, the promotion of salvage 
and conservation campaigns, organized efforts of Civilian 
Defense, instruction in the classroom, service in defense 
industries, or in actual combat service. They have done 
their part willingly and to the utmost. 

A review of the programs which appear in this issue of 
the JourNAL is indicative of the desire on the part of mem- 
bers of our Association to bring to bear upon their work 
every thought which will aid in bringing victory. 

Beginning on Monday afternoon, four of the departments 
will assemble in a joint session. The presentations at this 
session will serve as an overall background for many of the 
detailed discussions in the meetings of the various sections 
and round tables which will follow. Many of the speakers 
who will appear on the section and round table programs 
come from agencies which have an intimate contact with the 
war situation and war needs, 

Gill Robb Wilson, director of the State of New Jersey 
Department of Aviation, Trenton, and consultant of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, will speak at the general session on Tuesday evening 
to the topic “Our New World.” 

Mr. Wilson is one of the few men in America who has 
caught the vision of a world made new in social, political, 
and economic relations because of the airplane. Mr. Wilson 
possesses the ability to give a graphic presentation of this 
new world. To hear him is to be lifted from an earth- 
bound civilization and transplanted to an air-borne civiliza- 
tion. 

The concluding speaker at the Wednesday forenoon ses- 
sion is Walter H. Judd, physician, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
superintendent of Hospitals in China—South China 1925-31, 
North China, 1934-38—an outstanding authority on the 
Orient. Doctor Judd, in discussing the topic “Our Job in 
the Pacific,” analyzes situations and policies that prevailed 
previous to the war and had much to do in causing the 
present conflict. 

The Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts and 
Local Branches on Wednesday morning has been developed 
to be of particular service to these individuals and groups. 
It is expected that the Office of Internal Revenue will make 
available an individual to discuss the federal income tax 
from the point of view of the teacher. Lewis F. Adler, the 
attorney for the Association, will present a number of prob- 
lems of legal interest to members. Charles H. Boehm, chair- 
man of the Committee on Local Branches, will give a review 
of how our Local Branches are functioning. Levi Gilbert, 
Past President of the PSEA, will speak on “The PSEA, 
a Living Organization.” 


House of Delegates 

The two hundred ninety-five Local Branches may send 
one official delegate to the House of Delegates to represent 
each one hundred members or major fraction thereof en- 
rolled the preceding year. In addition to voting delegates, 
Local Branches may send as many representatives as they 
desire. Expenses of delegates or representatives, or any 
part of them, may be paid by Local Branches. 

The two meetings of the House of Delegates, Monday, 
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December 28, at 7:00 p.M., and Tuesday, December 29, at 
2:00 P.M., will receive reports from the standing and ap- 
pointive committees of the Association and will elect the 
officers of the Association for 1943. Delegates to the NEA 
Convention in Indianapolis, Indiana, in June, 1943, will 
also be elected. 

The House of Delegates will have for its consideration 
several amendments to the Constitution recommended by 
the Executive Council. One of these provides for an in- 
crease in dues. This amendment has been recommended 
by the Executive Council following a study by its Subcom- 
mittee on Fiscal Policy. It is expressive of a desire to 
keep the PSEA a living, growing organization; to provide 
sufficient current income to meet current expenditures; and 
to make possible such additional services necessary to pro- 
tect and advance the interests of the members of the pro- 
fession. 

Members of the House of Delegates are urged to study 
these reports and their recommendations previous to their 
consideration in the House of Delegates. 


Speakers 

Gayle Burlingame, Executive Director, Pennsylvania State 
Council for the Blind 

R. W. Gregory, Assistant Director, Rural War Production 
Training, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Henry W. Holmes, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Walter H. Judd, Physician, Minneapolis, Minn., outstanding 
authority on the Orient 

Alexander J. Kostellow, Supervisor of Design and Structure, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frances Mayfarth, Editor, Childhood Education, Washing- 
ten; 1... 

Louise Moore, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 

Roscoe L. West, President, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J., and Educational Consultant to the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority 

Gill Robb Wilson, Director of the State of New Jersey 
Department of Aviation, Trenton, N. J., and Consultant 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, U. S. Department of 
Commerce 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners 


Monday, December 28 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon of the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion comprising the two sections, College Teachers of 
Education and College and University, Assembly Room, 
Penn-Harris Hotel. $1.25. Make reservations with 
Palmer C. Weaver, State College 

12:45 P.M. Luncheon, Business Education Section, YWCA. 
Wartime self-service luncheon. No reservations necessary 

1:00 P.M. Luncheon, Pennsylvania State Association of 
School Secretaries, Hotel Harrisburger. Reservations for 
the luncheon should be sent to Katherine Mitchell, 341 
Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh, not later than Decem- 
ber 21 

Tuesday, December 29 

7:00 A.M. PSEA Executive Council Breakfast, Penn-Harris 
Hotel 

12:15 P.M. Luncheon, Pennsylvania Vocational Association, 
Ballroom, Penn-Harris Hotel 

12:15 p.M. Hi-Y Luncheon, Grace Methodist Church, Com- 
plimentary luncheon for superintendents and principals. 
Speaker—Samuel L. Hamilton, Professor of Education 
and Chairman of Religious Education, New York Uni- 
versity, “Character and the War.” Charley Ford, 
State YMCA 


December, 1942 


12:15 p.M. Luncheon, Pennsylvania State Association for 
Childhood Education, Penn-Harris Hotel. Speakers— 
Lois M. Clark, Department of Public Instruction, and 
Mrs. Frances Mayfarth, Editor, Childhood Education, 
Washington, D. C. Reservations should be made at 
the Penn-Harris as soon as possible. 

5:30 P.M. Past Presidents’ Dinner, Harrisburger Hotel, 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton, in charge 

5:30 p.M. Dinner, Pennsylvania Educational Research As- 
sociation, The Parlor, William Penn Grill. $1.50 

Wednesday, December 30 

12:30 p.M. Luncheon, Pennsylvania Council on Art Educa- 
tion, Blue Room, New Governor Hotel. Speaker— 
Alexander J. Kostellow, Supervisor of Design and 
Structure, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1:00 P.M. School Librarians’ Luncheon, Penn-Harris 
Hotel. $1.35. Make reservations with Lillian Treder, 
Schools Department, Harrisburg Public Library 


Hotels 
No. of 
Name Rooms 
Penn-Harris, 3d and Walnut Sts. 400 
Harrisburger, 3d and Locust Sts. 300 


Single Rates 
$2.75 to $7.70 
$2.75 to $4.40 


William Penn, 327 Market St. 135. $1.75 to $3.00 
Bolton, 2d and Strawberry Sts. 125 $1.65 to $3.00 
New Plaza, 423 Market St. 100 = $1.65 to $3.00 
Columbus, 3d and Walnut Sts. 90 = $1.65 to $2.75 
New Governor, 4th and Market Sts. 78 $2.20 to $4.40 
Senate, 122 Market St. 60 $1.75 to $2.50 
Suburban 


Heckton Hall, River Road (R. D. 2) 
Georgian Hall, Carlisle Pike $1.50 to $2.50 
White Hall, Carlisle Pike 20 = $1.25 to $3.00 

The Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce maintains a 
Housing Bureau to assist those who desire rooms in private 
houses and smaller hotels. Those wishing advance reserva- 
tions should write Miss Helen V. Allwein, Secretary of 
Housing Bureau, Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, 114 
Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 


45 $1.00 to $2.00 
2 


Qualifications of State Delegates to NEA Conventions* 

1. He or she must hold active individual membership in 
the NEA and the PSEA for two successive years, including 
the current year preceding the date of the convention. Evi- 
dence of such membership shall be membership cards or 
letters from the respective executive secretaries as shown by 
the candidate upon requesting signatures for his petition. 

2. Failure to attend the post-PSEA convention meeting of 
NEA delegates as called for in the printed program shall re- 
sult in a forfeiture of the right to serve as a delegate unless 
excused for valid reasons acceptable to the President. 

3. In accepting the nomination, the candidate thereby in- 
dicates a willingness to attend all meetings of State delegates 
at the NEA convention as called by the proper authorities 
and to prepare such reports as may be assigned to him. 

4. In no case shall a candidate be eligible who has retired 
from school service in Pennsylvania. 

5. Not less than fifty per cent of the total number of NEA 
delegates representing the PSEA shall be classroom teachers 
in accordance with the interpretation of classroom teachers 
as determined by the Classroom Teachers Department of the 
PSEA. 

Guidance Counselors and Teachers of Occupations 

Guidance Counselors and Teachers of Occupations are 
requested to meet Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, at 
g:00 o'clock in Room 215 of the Harrisburger Hotel. 
Leonard M. Miller, Chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 


* Adopted by 1936 House of Delegates of PSEA. 
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states that the main purpose of this meeting is to bring 
counselors up-to-date on recent demands for training and 
placement to meet wartime needs. 

In addition the group will discuss the possibilities for 
organizing a State Guidance Association and, whether or 
not, this group wants to be a part of a Section or a Round 


Table of the PSEA. 
Liberal Arts Colleges 


The Association of Liberal Arts Colleges of Pennsylvania 
for the Advancement of Teaching will meet Monday, De- 
cember 28, at 11 A.M. in Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel. 
This meeting will be followed by the joint luncheon with 
the Department of Higher Education, College and Univer- 
sity and College Teachers of Education sections. 


Teachers College Faculties 

The Association of Teachers College Faculties, George R. 
Cressman, West Chester, president, will meet in Room 215, 
Harrisburger Hotel, on Tuesday, December 29, at 9:00 a.M., 


to discuss problems of mutual interest to members. 
——__—_¢~= 


American Association of 


School Administrators 
A Department of the National Education Association 
Seventy-third Annual Convention 
St. Louis—February 26 to March 2, 1943 
Convention Theme—“The Role of the Nation’s Schools in 
Winning the War and Earning the Peace” 


Friday, February 26 
Morning— Registration and exhibits 
Afternoon—General Session—“What Are the Government 
Wartime Needs?” 
Evening— General Session—“The School’s Part in Total 
War” 
Saturday, February 27 
Morning— Section A.—‘Financing 
time” 
Section B—“Teacher Supply and Training” 
Section C.—“Teaching the Way of Free Men” 
Afternoon—General Session—“Behind the War Fronts” 
Evening— Group Meetings 
National Society for the Study of Education 
Sunday, February 28 
Afternoon—Vesper Service 
Evening— General Session—Patriotic Rally 
Address: “What Are We Fighting For?” 
Monday, March 1 
Morning— General Session—“Occupational Adjustment” 
—1943 Yearbook 
“What the War Means to Youth” 
Business Meeting 
Afternoon—Group Meetings 
Evening— Section A.—Exhibitors’ Program 
Section B.—‘‘Some Practical School Problems” 
Morning— Section A.—‘“Education for the Air Age” 
Section B—‘‘Adapting the Curriculum to 
War Needs” 
Afternoon—Group Meetings 
Evening— General Session—‘“Earning the Peace” 
Final Business Session 
————— —__—_ 

The Association urges that teachers do all in their power 
to promote national unity so that our morale may have a 
sound foundation that will enable our Republic to endure 
all stresses and strains. The ultimate line of national de- 
fense is in the loyalty, intelligence, health, technical skill, 
self-discipline, and character of our people—NEA Resolu- 
tion 1941. 


Education in War- 
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Doctor Stoddard Inaugurated 


George D. Stoddard, a native 
of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, was 
inaugurated on October 16 as 
commissioner of education of New 
York state and as president of the 
University of the State of New 
York. The ceremonies, which 
were held in Chancellor's Ha!l in 
Albany, were attended by Mary 
B. McAndrew, superintendent of 
Carbondale schools, who taught 
Doctor Stoddard when he attended 
Carbondale High School. 

Doctor Stoddard, who is_ the 
fifth Commissioner of Education 
of New York state, was graduated from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1921. He earned the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at the University of Iowa in 1925. Previous to 
his acceptance of the position as Commissioner of Education 
of New York state, Doctor Stoddard was associated with 
the University of Iowa where he was director of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station from 1929 to 1942 and dean 
of the graduate college since 1936. 





Georce D. StopparpD 





Delinquent Salaries and Victory Tax 
PSEA Will Help Members 

HE Executive Council at its meeting on November 7 

considered the probable effect of the 5% Victory Tax, 
effective after January 1, 1943, upon members of the Asso- 
ciation employed in school districts in which salary pay- 
ments for 1942 are delinquent. 

It is obvious that if any school district is not paying cur- 
rent salaries when due, any payments of such delin- 
quent salaries after January 1, 1943, will be subject to the 
5% Victory Tax. The Association will do all within its 
power to reduce to a minimum such delinquencies in dis- 
tressed school districts and assist its members in these 
situations. 

The following suggestions, therefore, are made to mem- 
bers of the Association in districts where salaries have not 
been paid or where it appears that salaries for past services 
will not be paid in full on or before January 1, 1943: 

1. Advise with the officers of the Local Branch of 
the PSEA 

2. Present the facts to the Boards of School Directors 

3. Communicate with the Executive Secretary of the 
Association at 400 North Third Street, who will be 
glad to make available services from Headquarters staff. 





Teachers and Selective Service 
ENERAL Lewis B. Hershey, director of the Selective 
Sérvice System, informs local selective service boards 

that teachers of the following subjects in “Elementary, 

secondary, and preparatory schools” are engaged in services 
essential to the war effort: Biology, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, radio, and aeronautics. Also listed among 
those engaged in critical occupations are superintendents of 
elementary, secondary, and preparatory school systems. 
These critical services are enumerated in Occupational 

Bulletin No. 23 issued by the national headquarters of the 

Selective Service System to local selective service boards for 

information and guidance. The local boards make the final 


decisions. 
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Northwestern Convention District 


FIFTIODAY’S Problems” was the theme for the annual 

convention of the Northwestern District held at 
Strong Vincent High School, Erie, on October 16. Ben D. 
Wood, Aviation Education Research Project, New York 
City, spoke on the topic, “The Responsibility of the Schools 
in the Air Age.” 


Officers 


Presidént, H. L. Blair, Warren 

First Vice-President, Vaughn R. DeLong, Oil City 
Second Vice-President, John M. Hickey, Erie 
Secretary-Treasurer, John R. Worrall, Franklin 


Resolutions 


I. We pledge ourselves to share with national, state, and 
local agencies the responsibility for meeting national de- 
fense problems by developing in pupils a loyalty to ideals 
of democracy and a desire to make these ideals prevail in 
the world, by supporting the Defense Bond Program, and 
by putting greater emphasis upon the mastery of those sub- 
jects and skills which are necessary in our defense industries. 

II. Whereas in previous years some difficulty has arisen 
because chairmen of the various sections were not notified 
of their election, we urge that they be notified by the 
secretary of the convention district within a period of two 
weeks following their election. 

III. In view of the necessity for maintaining and de- 
veloping the morale of young people in the emergency situ- 
ation, be it resolved that any program of acceleration shall 
consider the physical, mental, social, and emotional adjust- 
ment of all students enrolled in accelerated courses. 

IV. In view of the distinct shortage of teachers in the 
fields of mathematics and science, and the immediate need 
by the government of students trained in the fields of 
science and mathematics, it is urged that administrators and 
persons having to do with the guidance of secondary 
school students be given full understanding of the needs and 
shortages in these fields. 

V. The Northwestern Convention District of the PSEA 
wishes to go on record as favoring Federal aid for public 
education in those states where research findings have 
shown a need in terms of both ability and effort to pay for 
public education. The manner in which such aid is ad- 
ministered shall be in full and complete control of the 
states which shall receive such aid. 

VI. Since the cost of living has risen since the outbreak 
of the war approximately 17 per cent, and since no pro- 
vision has been made to care equitably for this rise in the 
cost of living of teachers, it is urged that legislation be 
enacted whereby adequate salaries can be provided. Local 
districts, to the extent of their abilities, should bear their 
proportionate share of the increased cost of living of teach- 
ers, due to factors over which the teachers have no control. 

VII. Whenever, because of an emergency, the annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Convention District is post- 
poned by the Executive Committee, the officers of the North- 
western Convention District of the PSEA, its departments, 
sections, round tables, and affiliated and allied groups shall 
continue in office until such time as a regular meeting can 
be held. During such period the method of filling vacancies 
that may occur and the transaction of all official business 
shall be the responsibility of the Executive Committee of 
the Northwestern Convention District of the PSEA. 

VIII. The Northwestern Convention District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association hereby expresses its 
appreciation to the citizens of Erie, the board of school 
directors, the administrators, teachers, students, and cus- 
todians of the Erie system of public schools for their many 
courtesies during our Convention. 


December, 1942 


Northwestern District President 


The Northwestern Convention 
District elected H. L. Blair as 
president of the district at the 
October meeting in Erie. Mr, 
Blair is superintendent of Warren 
County schools. 

Mr. Blair served as assistant 
superintendent of Warren County 
schools from 1915 until he was ad- 
vanced to the superintendency in 
1938. His previous service was as 
principal of Clarendon High 
School. He is a graduate of the 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, 

H. L. Brair and has a master of education 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh. 




















Southern Convention District 


a. by Allen Raymond, war correspondent for 
the New York Herald Tribune, featured the meeting 
of the Southern Convention District at Shippensburg, Oc- 
tober 16. Mr. Raymond spoke on “The Price of Freedom” 
and “40,000 Miles Around the War” at the two general 
sessions. Harry Allen Overstreet of New York used as the 
topic for his address, “Education as the Basis of Democracy.” 

George E. Walk, President of the PSEA, brought greet- 
ings at the evening session when the business of the district 
was transacted. The State Teachers College acted as host 
for the meetings. 


Officers 


President, A. G. Breidenstine, Hershey 

First Vice-President, M. W. Brandt, Mount Joy 

Second Vice-President, G. W. Lefever, Gettysburg 

Representative to Executive Council of PSEA, Paul Swank, 
Lancaster 


Resolutions 


1. In order to secure the largest representation possible 
for the Southern Convention District meeting, and in order 
to make it possible for all professional personnel within the 
Convention District area to attend the meeting, it is sug- 
gested that the date for the Southern Convention District 
meeting be fixed at the same time as the County [nstitute 
of the County in which the meeting is held, and that other 
counties in the District area be requested to hold their 
Institutes at a time not in conflict with the District meeting. 

2. Since an educated electorate is essential to the main- 
tenance of American democracy, and since every agency 
and person in the United States of America should make 
their utmost contribution to the winning of the war, it is 
the sense of this Convention that the Federal government 
and its various agencies cooperate to sustain the existing 
agencies for the education of children and youth, both to 
sustain the armed forces during the war and to prepare 
for the peace to follow. 

3. Because high wages available in many occupations 
directly and indirectly related to the war effort and the 
relatively low remuneration available to teachers have 
caused a growing inadequacy of teacher supply, we urge 
the educational authorities of the State to address them- 
selves to the problem of attracting suitable and qualified 
young men and young women into the teacher education 
institutions, and that in this connection provision be sought 
for adequately attractive compensation for the teaching 
service. 

4. A recent statistical table prepared by the teacher 
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Southern District President 


Aaron G. Breidenstine, dean of 
the Junior College at Hershey, 
was elected president of the South- 
ern Convention District at the 
meeting in Shippensburg, October 
16. Doctor Breidenstine was made 
dean of Hershey Junior College 
when it was opened in 1938 as the 
first public junior college in Penn- 
sylvania. 

A graduate of Elizabethtown 
College, Dr. Breidenstine taught 
there in summer sessions in 1936 
and 1937 and was professor of 
secondary education and psychology 
during the year 1937-38. Prior to that time he taught in 
and was principal of East Lampeter High School. His 
doctor of education degree he received at Temple Uni- 
versity in 1936. 


A. G. BREIDENSTINE 





division of the Department of Public Instruction shows a 
remarkable growth in the length and quality of teacher 
preparation in Pennsylvania. The value of an educational 
experience to the pupil is largely dependent upon the com- 
petence of his teacher. We commend the vigorous program 
of the Department of Public Instruction for the improve- 
ment of the teaching personnel and urge that there be no 
lowering of standards during the present emergency. 

5. As educators we have a responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the principles of American democracy, both dur- 
ing and after the war. Every effort should be made through 
the curriculum and the extra-curricular activities of our 
schools to inform and inspire the children of America with 
a realization of the inestimable value of their heritage as 
American citizens and with their responsibility for sustain- 
ing and enhancing these values for themselves and for 
future generations. 

6. Because the interrelations and the interdependence of 
the people of the world have been vastly changed by the 
development of aeronautics, we urge that schools modify 
their teaching content and procedures to make air minded 
the children under their charge, and that teachers be 
equipped as rapidly as possible with the necessary informa- 
tion and skills for this new point of view. 

7. Since the total war effort necessitated by the present 
war emergency involves every man, woman, and child in 
the Republic, this Convention endorses the Victory pro- 
gram of the United States Office of Education, and pledges 
complete cooperation therewith. 

8. We affirm our faith in the leadership of Francis B. 
Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
pledge loyalty to him and to his program of education for 
the Commonwealth in this time of national emergency. 

9. We express our high appreciation of the able leader- 
ship of Dean George E. Walk, President, and the other 
officers of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
and endorse the movement to draft Dean Walk to continue 
as President of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion for another term. 

10. We approve the legislative program set up by the 
State Association for the forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly, and pledge this program our support. 

11. Since the present organization of the Southern Con- 
vention District provides inadequate time and machinery 
for consideration of the necessary and desirable business of 
the Convention, we request the incoming officers to appoint 
a committee to study the possibility of organizing a House 
of Delegates for the Southern Convention District to pro- 
vide for adequate deliberations covering matters of interest 
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to the Association and including the local election of dele- 
gates to the National Education Association. 

12. We believe the National Education Association and 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association are of in- 
estimable value to teachers both personally and professionally 
through their devotion to the uplift of the teaching pro 
fession and to the improvement of the educational services 
rendered to American children, youth, and adults, and we 
urge all teachers within the limits of this District to be- 
come members of these Associations. 

13. We express our appreciation to the officers of the 
Southern Convention District for 1941-42 for their success- 
ful efforts in providing an attractive and stimulating pro- 
gram under difficult conditions. 

14. The Convention expresses its appreciation to the 
State Teachers College at Shippensburg, for the hospitality 
extended in connection with the sessions of this Convention, 
and particularly to Professor Leslie C. Krebs and the Com- 
mittee responsible for the local arrangements. 





Midwestern Convention District 


EAN GEORGE E. WALK, Temple University, the 

President of PSEA, opened the sessions of the Mid- 
western Convention District in New Castle, October 30, 
with an address of welcome. Robert C. Pooley of the 
University of Wisconsin, Andrew W. Cordier of Man- 
chester College, Indiana, and Willie Snow Ethridge of 
Prospect, Kentucky, were the other speakers at the general 
sessions of the convention. 


Officers 
President, Roy W. Wiley, Butler 


Resolutions 

As teachers of young people who early in life must bear 
the responsibilities of adult citizenship in: First, a nation 
at war, Second, in a nation which must regain peaceful 
stability early in the post-war period if it is to guide other 
nations looking to it for leadership, and Third, in a nation 
which must demonstrate sincerity for the ideals it nurtures 
if these ideals are to live at all after this half-century, 

Be it resolved this thirtieth day of October, Nineteen 
Hundred Forty-two, that the members of the Midwestern 
Convention District will promote: 

1. The teaching of the duties of every citizen in a nation 
at war 

2. The teaching of the reality of the threat to our nation’s 
freedom 

3. The teaching of the costs of fighting for this freedom 
and the necessity of every man, woman, and child to buy 
war stamps and bonds 

4. The teaching of the necessity of limited liberty, even 
in a democracy when that democracy is at war, excepting 
the liberty to discuss without bias controversial questions. 
The schools of this nation must remain the symbol of 
freedom standing for the rights of every American citizen 

5. The teaching of the advantages and disadvantages of 
our geographical location in regard to the theaters of war, 
and the comparative resources and enemies 

6. The teaching of the distinction between (a) rumor 
and fact, (b) enemy propaganda and news 

7. The teaching of mathematics and science by pre-induc- 
tion problems related to the armed services 

8. The teaching of vocational and clerical skills useful in 
the production of arms and armament 

g. The teaching of information which will guide young 
people into occupations which are critically in need of 
workers 

10. The teaching of physical exercises which condition 
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Midwestern District President 

Roy W. Wiley, superintendent 
of the schools of Butler, is the new 
president of the Midwestern Con- 
vention District. Mr. Wiley, who 
has been superintendent at Butler 
since 1937, had been principal of 
the High School there for four 
years. Before that time he had 
served as principal of New Bright- 
on High School for eleven years 
and as principal and teacher in 
Midland High School for four 
years. 

Mr. Wiley is a graduate of 
Grove City College, B. S., 1918, 
and holds an M. A. degree from the University of Pittsburgh. 





Roy W. WILEY 





the muscles and organs to the rigors of combat service, and 
defense labor; and the extreme necessity of the wise use of 
leisure time to maintain the physical and mental health of 
an over-exerted populace 

11. The use of personally qualified drill masters if our 
government prescribes compulsory military drill in our 
schools 

12. The teaching of civilian defense and other wartime 
civilian services 

13. The teaching of the Four Freedoms and other pro- 
posals for permanent peace 

14. The teaching of procedures after the war for regain- 
ing liberties necessarily curtailed by a democratic wartime 
government 

15. The teaching of the principles which will construct 
a world that can be—a world of nations living in trustful 
security and freedom to enjoy the material resources of the 
world 

And finally we resolve that we as citizens willingly 
accept our civic responsibilities allotted to all members of 
our communities, and we further resolve to assume the re- 
sponsibilities as leaders in increasing the community and 
national morale that not only will withstand the shock of 
the present conflict, but will increase our national stability 
for years to come. 





Committee on Teacher Welfare 


HE Committee on Teacher Welfare met at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, October 24, with all but two 
members present. In the absence of the chairman, Edwin 
C. Broome, Philadelphia, Walter R. Douthett, Darby, was 
asked to serve as chairman. 
The Committee transacted the following business: 


1. Approved support of a bill for increased allowances 
for worthy cases on the rolls of the DPA and voted to ask 
the Resolutions Committee to include a resolution on the 
subject in its report to the House of Delegates at the annual 
convention in December 

2. Considered 14 applications for assistance from the 
Welfare Fund, granted five allowances, one increase in 
allowance, voted to give one flat grant, and dropped seven 
cases 

3. Approved a poll of the committee on four cases of 
which investigations could not be completed before the date 
of meeting 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. Crain Mossr, Secretary 


December, 1942 


Hatch Act 


HE Brown Amendment to the Hatch Act is law. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the measure October 24. The 
amendment reads: 

“Nothing in Act shall be deemed to prohibit 
or to make unlawful the doing of any act by any officer 
or employee of any educational or research institution, 
establishment, agency, or system which is supported in 
whole or in part by any State or political subdivision 
thereof, or by the District of Columbia or by any Terri- 
tory or Territorial possession of the United States; or by 
any recognized religious, philanthropic, or cultural or- 
ganization.” 

The original Hatch Act sponsored by Senator Carl A. 
Hatch of New Mexico was designed to prevent politicians 
from mobilizing employees beholden to them for govern- 
ment jobs to support campaigns in which the politicians 
might be interested. The measure was in reality a “corrupt 
practices” act. Its passage was stimulated by the great in- 
crease in the number of federal employees due to recent 
expansions in the functions of government. A situation in 
which unscrupulous political leaders could coerce those 
whom they had helped to secure federal positions or jobs 
to contribute money, time, or votes in a political campaign 
is, of course, intolerable in a democracy and the Hatch Act 
was generally approved. 

The Act was intended to apply only to those whose sal- 
aries are derived from federal monies. It was not until 
after its passage that a thought was given to its possible 
effect upon teachers. However, many teachers receive some 
part of their income from federal funds. Although this 
amount may be negligible, as in the case of teachers in cer- 
tain western states where rent from grazing lands leased 
by the federal government is allocated to state school funds, 
it nevertheless brought teachers within the scope of the Act. 
When the Attorney General of Oklahoma and the Attorney 
General of Minnesota ruled that teachers in land grant 
colleges and in schools receiving aid under the Smith-Lever 
Act and the Bankhead-Jones Act were subject to the Hatch 
Act provisions, a cry of protest arose from the profession of 
education. 

Among the activities from which teachers were prescribed 
by the Hatch Act, Senator Brown enumerated the following 
before the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the 
U. S. Senate: 

They may not be candidates for any public office, 
with the exception of local or municipal offices in a few 
localities. 

A teacher may not be a delegate to a political con- 
vention. 

A teacher may not serve on a political committee. 

A teacher may not make a political speech. 

A teacher may not serve as an election official. 

A teacher may not be connected, editorially or finan- 
cially, with any political newspaper, whatever that may 
be, nor may he write for publication or publish any 
letter or article in favor of or against any political can- 
didate, party, or faction. 

A teacher may not be a candidate for nomination or 
election to any National, State, county, or municipal 
office. 

A teacher may attend a caucus and cast his or her 
vote, but may not tell why. 

A teacher may not be a member of any political club 
whatsoever. 

Teachers were relieved of these impositions solely through 
their organized effort. An increasing amount of legislation 
and administrative action affecting schools and teachers is 
being implemented in the nation’s capital. At no time in 
the history of American education has it been more im- 
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Western District President 


W. D. McCoy, educational statis- 
tician for the Pittsburgh public 
schools, was elected president of 
the Western Convention District 
at the October meeting in Pitts- 
burgh. 

For the past seven years Mr. 
McCoy has been an officer in the 
Pittsburgh branch of the PSEA, 
acting as secretary for one year 
and treasurer for six years. He 
has also been active in the affairs 
of the PSEA and NEA, serving 
as a delegate to both conventions 
and for two years functioning as 
chairman of the special PSEA committee to study the 
mechanics of the election of NEA delegates. 

Mr. McCoy’s professional experience has been varied. He 
taught in the Altoona High School, 1909-12, and was 
supervisor of manual training in the McKeesport schools, 
1912-14. In 1915 he became associated with the Pittsburgh 
public schools as a teacher and taught in both elementary 
and high schools for four years. He was then appointed 
field secretary of vocational guidance. From the voca- 
tional guidance department, he entered his present posi- 
tion in 1920. Mr. McCoy received his training at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Harvard, 





W. D. McCoy 





portant for teachers to have representatives close to the 
agencies which are empowered either to diminish or in- 
crease the welfare of teachers and the effectiveness of educa- 
tion in the United States. 

—Belmont Farley, NEA. 





Committee on Retirement Problems 
No. II—October 24, 1942 


HE Committee on Retirement Problems held its third 
meeting at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, October 
24, with all members present. 

George Buck, actuary of New York City, met with the 
committee to consider the proposed amendment to the 
State Retirement Law to permit credit for out-of-state serv- 
ice. In the discussion the committee considered the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Should the payments for out-of-state credit be spread 
out or in a lump sum? 

2. Should the State and district bear part of the cost? 

3. Should credit be limited to ten years? 

The Committee asked Mr. Buck to review the provisions 
for out-of-state service as they are codified in his office, to 
draft an amendment, and to indicate where it can be in- 
serted most advantageously in the Retirement Act. He 1s 
to be guided by the following: 

1. The teacher is to bear the whole cost. 

2. The amendment is not .to affect present requirements 
for eligibility to disability retirement. 

3. Provision is to be made for return of contributions. 

4. Payment is to be made by an increase in the regular 
rate. 

5. Provision is to be made that the Retirement Board 
may make a special annuity valuation. 

6. No limit shall be set to the number of years of credit 
for out-of-state service. 

A motion was carried that the committee submit Mr. 
Buck’s draft of the amendment to the Legislative Commit- 
tee for action before the PSEA Convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WiiuraM A. Doane, Secretary. 
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Indiana STC President 


Joseph M. Uhler was unanimous- 
ly elected president of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, on Oc- 
tober 2. Doctor Uhler has served 
as acting president since the death 
of LeRoy A. King last June. 

Doctor Uhler has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the college 
for 17 years as teacher, director 
of extension, head of the educa- 
tion department, director of the 
elementary division, and director of 
student teaching and placement. 

A native of Elizabethville, Doc- 
tor Uhler attended schools of 
Dauphin County. He graduated from the State Normal 
School at Shippensburg and attended Franklin and Mar- 
shall and Dickinson Colleges. He studied at the University 
of Wisconsin and received his bachelor’s, master’s, and 
doctor of education degrees at the University of Pittsburgh. 

—_—o—<—e—___ 


JoseEpH M. UHLER 


Salary Stabilization 


F major interest to the members of the Association is 

public law No. 729 enacted by Congress on October 2, 
1942, for the purpose of stabilizing prices, wages, and 
salaries. Following the enactment of this law, President 
Roosevelt on October 3 issued Executive Order 9250, which 
established an Office of Economic Stabilization and an- 
nounced a wage and salary policy. James E. Byrnes was 
named Director of the Office of Economic Stabilization. 

The directive issued on October 27, 1942, by Mr. Byrnes 
assigned to the National War Labor Board and to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the U. S. Treasury 
Department the responsibility for carrying out the details 
of the stabilization program relating to wages and salaries. 
According to the directive all public employees are covered 
in the federal program, except those whose salaries are 
fixed by statute. Salaries are not being “frozen”; they are 
being stabilized. 

According to the directive issued by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization October 27, 1942, the operation of 
existing salary schedules will not be interfered with, as in- 
dicated by the following quotation: 

“In the case of an increase made in accordance with the 
terms of a salary agreement or salary rate schedule and as 
a result of 

(a) individual promotions or reclassifications, 
(b) individual merit increases within established 
salary rate ranges, 
(c) operation of an established plan of salary in- 
creases based on length of service, 
(d) increased productivity under incentive plans, 
(e) operation of a trainee system, or 
(f) such other reasons or circumstances as may be 
prescribed in orders, rulings, or regulations, promul- 
gated under the authority of these regulations, 
no prior approval of the Board or the Commissioner is re- 
quired.” 

The above statements appear to be the situation as of 
November 15. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
Office of Economic Stabilization has not announced at this 
time the specific agency that will control salaries of public 
employees, nor has it designated the machinery through 
which such control will be administered. Members of the 
Association will be kept informed through the JourNnaL 
and Education Bulletin of any final decisions of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization as they relate to salaries of public 
school employees. 
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Amendments to PSEA Constitution 
and By-Laws 


Proposed by the Executive Council 


(Material in parentheses to be omitted from Constitution; 
material in italics to be added.) 


A. Dues 

ARTICLE III. Membership 

Any person actively engaged in educational work in Penn- 
sylvania may become an active member of this Association 
by paying the annual dues of (one) two dollars. Any person 
interested in education may become an associate member 
by paying the annual dues of (one) two dollars. Any active 
member may become a life member of the Association by 
paying the life dues of (twenty-five) fifty dollars. Only 
active and life members shall have right to vote or hold 
office. 


ARTICLE 
Council 

The President may call a meeting of the Executive Council 
when he deems it necessary and shall do so upon the written 
request of a majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the Executive Council 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

The Executive Council shall serve without pay; shall have 
power to call a special meeting of the Association by unani- 
mous vote; to appoint and remove at pleasure for cause any 
employee of the Association, prescribe the duties of em- 
ployees, and fix their salaries; to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of its officers and employees, not in- 
consistent with the laws of Pennsylvania or the constitution 
and by-laws of this Association; to prepare the annual pro- 
gram, and distribute the same; to recommend the estab- 
lishment of new departments; to budget all funds of the 
Association; to approve bills; to appoint a qualified account- 
ant to audit the books of the Treasurer and of the Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund; and to perform such other duties 
as are required by this Constitution. 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall be filled by the 
Executive Council. 

The Executive Council shall carry out plans and policies 
adopted by the House of Delegates. 


XIV. Duties and Powers of the Executive 


B. Elimination of Second Vice-President* 


ARTICLE IV. Officers 

The officers of this Association shall be: a President; (two 
Vice-Presidents, the first of whom shall be the retiring Presi- 
dent;) a Vice-President who shall be the retiring President; 
an Executive Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund; an Executive Council, composed of the 
President of the Association, the first Vice-President of the 
Association, and the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion who shall be members ex officio, the Presidents of the 
several departments of the Association, and members elected 
from and by each of the convention districts as hereinafter 
provided: one member for each 6000 convention district 
PSEA members, or major portion thereof, provided that each 
convention district as now constituted or may be constituted 
shall have at least one member and not more than two. 
One-half of the convention districts electing one member 
to the Executive Council shall elect individuals who devote 
as a minimum one-half of their time to teaching, and the 
other one-half of the convention districts electing one mem- 
ber to the Executive Council shall elect individuals who 
devote less than one-half of their time to teaching or who 
are engaged in administrative or supervisory work. The 
convention districts shall alternate between the grades of 
service described above. 


* Elimination of the position of the second vice-president is to 
be effective upon completion of the term of the person elected 
at the coming convention. 
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ARTICLE IX. Election of President (and Second Vice- 
President) 

The President (and second Vice-President) shall be elected 
on ballots prepared by the Executive Council, on the day 
previous to the last day of each annual meeting by the House 
of Delegates. 

(They) He shall enter upon (their) Azs duties at the close 
of the meeting at which (they are) he is elected and shall 
serve for one year, or until (their successors enter) Ais suc- 
cessor enters upon (their) Ais duties. 

ARTICLE XI. Powers and Duties of President and Vice- 

President(s) 

The President and Vice-President(s) shall perform the 
usual duties of such officers and such other duties as are 
prescribed by this constitution and its by-laws. 

ARTICLE XVII. Duties and Powers of the House of 
Delegates = 

The President and the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion shall be respectively the President and the Secretary of 
the House of Delegates. 

The House of Delegates shall have power to initiate gen- 
eral policies. 

The House of Delegates shall conduct the annual business 
meeting of the Association; elect by ballot on forms prepared 
by the Executive Council, a President to serve for one year; 
(a second Vice-President to serve for one year;) a Committee 
on Legislation, and a Committee on Resolutions. 


C. Procedure During Emergency 


Amend ARTICLE IV. Officers, by adding the following 

paragraph: 

Whenever, because of an emergency, the annual meeting 
of the Association is postponed by the Executive Council, 
the officers of the Association, its Departments, Sections, 
Round Tables, and affiliated and allied groups shall con- 
tinue in office until such time as a regular meeting can be 
held. During such period the method of filling vacancies 
that may occur and the transaction of all official business 
shall be the responsibility of the Executive Council of the 
Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
President, George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
First Vice-President, Levi Gilbert, Altoona 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Francis B. Haas, Harrisburg 
Presidents of Departments 
Administration, Reinhold W. Goll, 
Philadelphia 
Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edu- 
cation, Robert C. Landis, Conshohocken 
Classroom Teachers in Secondary Educa- 
tion, Raymond H. Amalong, Ligonier 
Higher Education, Paul S. Havens, 
Chambersburg 
Practical Arts and Vocational Education, 
Paul Swank, Lancaster 
Representatives of Convention Districts 
Central, Charles Coxe, Lock Haven 
Central-Western, Theo W. Fullerton, 
Leeper 
Eastern, G. A. Eichler, Northampton 
Midwestern, J. W. Newton, Ambridge 
Northeastern, Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern, H. D. Leberman, Erie 
Southeastern 
John B. Geissinger, North Wales 
Albert G. Weidensaul, Upper Darby 
Southern, Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Western 
Robert E. Boyles, Washington 
Burton E. Tarr, Hopwood 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TIME SCHEDULE—Harrisburg Convention—December 28-30, 1942 
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Chestnut Street Auditorium.............. 


MEETING PLACES 


.225 Chestnut Street 


CASI TIO oon. kc ccdeinead Commonwealth Avenue 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce.......... 114 Walnut Street 
Harriehurger Hotel. .............++++: Third and Locust Streets 


New Finance Building. ..Commonwealth Ave and North Street 


North Office Building. ...Commonwealth Ave and North Street 





Penn-Harris Hotel 


Sew Vere eeus ena Third and Walnut Streets 


ROMGIOY: Sass «35.0 ¢ vince wae vcee ee Fourth and Market Streets 
PSEA Headdttartets:. « . 2. - osc ec conve: 400 North Third Street 
School Administration Building............121 Chestnut Street 
State Captor Muti 6.6.3. to case ews sxsadee os Capitol Park 
WW An. sacs ciarteksadacanccsaes Fourth and Walnut Streets 


PROGRAMS OF 1942 STATE CONVENTION | »: 


AT HARRISBURG : 
24. 
Theme - Victory for America 25: 
26. 
Two Business Sessions - House of Delegates - Forum, Education Building - 
Monday Evening, December 28, 1942, 7:00 o'clock 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 1942, 2:00 o'clock 
George E. Walk, President, Philadelphia, Presiding 
S. Edward Moore, Parliamentarian and Timekeeper, Harrisburg 
Delegates will be seated in the front by counties. All other members of the Association are cordially invited to oc- AM 
cupy seats back of the delegates. IN\ 
PLATFORM GUESTS AT BOTH SESSIONS—1942 Executive Council AW 
INVOCATION AD 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER—Leader, Albert G. Weidensaul, Upper Darby ' AD 
1. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading 
2. ORDER OF BUSINESS — 
3. RULES OF PROCEDURE 
4. MINUTES OF THE 1941 HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
5. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS, Edwin D. Clauss, Chairman, 
Allentown 
6. ELECTION OF OFFICERS, George H. Hallett, Assuciate Secretary, National Municipal League, New York City, 
will explain the preferential ballot. He will supervise the counting of the ballots Tuesday evening. Ballot boxes 
will be open from one o’clock to fifteen minutes after the close of the session, Tuesday, in the Forum. AN 
7. NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE NEA 1943 SUMMER CONVENTION, Indianapolis, IN 
Indiana. For qualifications see page 108. AD 
8. REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its President, George E. Walk, 
Philadelphia TH 


g. REPORT OF TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS by the President 
10. REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Walter L. Philips, West Chester 
ir. REPORT OF TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT FUND, J. Y. Shambach, Chairman, Harrisburg All 


12. REPORT OF NEA STATE DIRECTORS FOR PENNSYLVANIA, Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg, Mabel Stude- 
baker, Erie 


13. NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


14. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION (six members to serve tor two years and one member 
to serve for one year) 


15. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (six members to serve for two years) 

16. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE (three members to serve for three years) 

17, AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 

18. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ELECTING DELEGATES TO NEA CONVENTIONS, W. D. McCoy, Chair- 


man, Pittsburgh 7) 
19. THE PUBLIC SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM—asth Anniversary, H. H. Baish, Secretary, 3. 
Harrisburg ? 


20. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE, Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 
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21. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT PROBLEMS, C. W. Lillibridge, Chairman, Smethport 
. REPORT OF EMERGENCY COMMITTEE ON SALARIES, Carl E. Whipple, Chairman, Altoona 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Ben H. Byers, Chairman, Elizabeth 

24. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, Isaac D. App, Chairman, Harrisburg 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, Harry L. Kriner, Chairman, Harrisburg 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

NEW BUSINESS 


iS) 
wv 


iS) 


N N 
NN VI 


N 
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General Sessions — The Two General Sessions Will Be Held 


(1) Tuesday Evening, December 29, 1942, 8:00 o'clock 


Forum, Education Building 
George E. Walk, President, Philadelphia, Presiding 


AMERICA—Leader, Albert G. Weidensaul, Upper Darby 

INVOCATION 

AWARD OF PAST PRESIDENT’S KEY to Levi Gilbert, Altoona 

ADDRESS—Education for Victory, Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


ADDRESS—Our New World, Gill Robb Wilson, Director of the State of New Jersey Department of Aviation, Trenton, 
and Consultant of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, U. S. Department of Commerce 


10:00 RECEPTION AND DANCE—Dancing from 10:00 to 1:00 


(2) Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 1942, 11:15 o'clock 


The Forum, Education Building 
George E. Walk, President, Philadelphia, Presiding 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 
INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


ADDRESS—Our Job in the Pacific, Walter H. Judd, Physician, Minneapolis, Minn.; Superintendent of Hospitals in 
China—South China, 1925-31, North China, 1934-38—outstanding authority on the Orient 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER—Leader, Albert G. Weidensaul, Upper Darby 


All Delegates to the NEA Convention will meet in Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel, following adjournment of Morning 
Session 


Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts and Local Branches 


Forum, Education Building 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 1942, 9:00 o'clock 
George E. Walk, President, Philadelphia, Presiding 


1. Local Branches—How They Function! Charles H. Boehm, Chairman, PSEA Committee on Local Branches, Doyles- 
town 
2. Teachers and Federal Taxes, Representative, Office of Internal Revenue 


Legal Service for Teachers, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, Harrisburg 


w 


Federal Legislation and Emergency Regulations, H. E. Gayman, PSEA Executive Secretary, Harrisburg 
PSEA—A Living Organization! Levi Gilbert, Past President, PSEA, Altoona 


> 


wi 
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Departments 
ADMINISTRATION 
President, Reinhold W. Goll, Philadel- 
hia 
Fist Vice-President, John H. Hughes, 
Brookville 
Second Vice-President, Harry E. Brum- 
baugh, Bellevue 
Secretary, Eugene K. Robb, Bedford 
Treasurer, E, H. Worthington, Wyncote 
Monday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 
Joint Meeting of Departments of Ad- 
ministration, Classroom Teachers in 
Elementary Education, Classroom 
Teachers in Secondary Education, and 
Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion. 
George E. Walk, President, PSEA, 
Presiding 
Theme—The Curriculum and a World 
at War 
Developing Physical Fitness, J. Wynn 
Fredericks, Chief, Health and Physi- 


cal Education, Department of Public 


Instruction, Harrisburg 

The War Essentials of Mathematics 
and Science, A. W. Beattie, Assistant 
Superintendent, Allegheny County 
Schools, Pittsburgh 

Pre-Induction Training Courses, G. F. 
Stover, Curriculum Consultant, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 

Victory Corps, H. Frank Hare, Chief, 
Secondary Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Guidance in a War Crisis, Leonard M. 
Miller, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Education for the Air Age, Roscoe L. 
West, President, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton, and Edu- 
cational Consultant to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
President, Robert C. Landis, Consho- 
hocken 
First Vice-President, 
Porter, Huntingdon 
Second Vice-President, 
Truby, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Kenneth LeRoy Springer, 
York 
Treasurer, Lois M. Clark, Harrisburg 
Monday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 
Joint Meeting of Departments of Ad- 
ministration, Classroom ‘Teachers in 
Elementary Education, Classroom 
Teachers in Secondary Education, and 
Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion. 
(See program under Administration 
Department) 


Rutherford B. 
Charlotte C. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


President, Raymond H. Amalong, 
Ligonier 

Vice-President, Edwin D. Clauss, Allen- 
town 

Secretary, Aleda E. Druding, Philadel- 
phia 


Monday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 


Joint Meeting of Departments of Ad- 
ministration, Classroom ‘Teachers in 
Elementary Education, Classroom 
Teachers in Secondary Education, and 
Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

(See program under Administration 
Department) 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


President, Paul S. Havens, Chambers- 
burg 

Secretary, Palmer C. Weaver, State 
College 


Monday, December 28 
12:30 o'clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 


Luncheon of the Department of Higher 
Education comprising the two sec- 
tions, College Teachers of Education 
and College and University 


Monday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o’clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 


The Department of Higher Education 
and its two sections, College and 
University and College Teachers of 
Education, will combine for a lunch- 
eon and general meeting on Monday. 
The Association of Liberal Arts Col- 
leges for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing will also join in the luncheon 
and afternoon program. 


The general theme of this meeting will 
be “What Will be the Fate of Those 
Studies in Institutions of Higher 
Education Which are not now Re- 
garded as Directly Contributory to 
our War Effort?” 


A national leader in higher education 
will present an opening address on 
this theme which will be followed 
by a panel discussion by four leaders 
representative of various phases of 
the higher educational institutions in 
Pennsylvania. 


Complete details of this program will 
appear in the Convention Issue of 
the JouRNAL. 


December, 1942 


PRACTICAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
President, Paul Swank, Lancaster 
Vice-President, Ruth E. Brubaker, York 
Secretary, John F, Friese, State College 
Monday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 
Joint Meeting of Departments of Ad- 
ministration, Classroom ‘Teachers in 
Elementary Education, Classroom 
Teachers in Secondary Education, and 
Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion. 
(See program under Administration 
Department) 


Administration Sections 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE 
President, John H. Hughes, Brookville 
Vice-President, Fred W. Diehl, Danville 
Secretary, D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o'clock 
Ballroom, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Joint Meeting of County and District 
Superintendence Sections 
Joseph R. Miller, Presiding 
Theme—The Administration of Educa- 
tion in Wartime with special reference 
to problems related to 
Acceleration 
Consumer and Conservation Edu- 
cation 
Social Studies 
Mathematics and Science 
Teacher Supply and Certification 
Aeronautics 
Victory Corps 
Other Current Problems 
Questions as submitted on the recent 
questionnaire to the Department of 
Public Instruction will be answered 
by D. E. Crosley, Paul L. Cressman, 
Oliver S. Heckman, Henry Klonower, 
G. F. Stover, H. Frank Hare, and 
others from the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
Questions from the floor will also be 
recognized, 
11:00 o’clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Business Session 
Improvement of the County Institute, 
L. W. Kindred, Secondary Education, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE 


President, Joseph R. Miller, Beaver Falls 
Vice-President, John H. Dyer, Scranton 
Secretary, S. Todd Perley, Avalon 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Ballroom, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Joint Meeting of County and District 
Superintendence Sections (For Pro- 
gram from 9:00-11:00 A.M., see County 
Superintendence) 
11:00 A.M. Business Session 
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SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 

President, Clarence K. Wagner, Sharon 
Hill 

Vice-President, Charles F. Saylor, 
Meyersdale 

Secretary, H. K. Rhodes, Lawrence Park 

Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o'clock 
Pomeroy’s Auditorium 

Business Session 
Election of officers 

Improvement of Elementary School 
Leadership, Eva G. Pinkston, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

Our Legislative Program for 1942, 
Albert G. W. Schlegel, Red Lion, 
member PSEA Legislative Commit- 
tee 

Panel Discussion—Current Problems of 
the Supervising Principal 
LeRoy J. Kline, Camp Hill, Chairman 
E. Guy Greenawalt, Susquehanna 
Harry A. Grove, Greencastle 
Jo Hays, State College 
Frank R. Morey, Swarthmore 

General Discussion 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
President, Edward 
Wyncote 
Vice-President, L. E. Perry, Mt. Lebanon 
Secretary, J. E. Nancarrow, Williams- 
port 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 
Business Session 
Topic—The Impact of the War on the 
High Schools of Pennsylvania 
Speaker, Henry W. Holmes, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Panel Discussion—George Galphin, 
Drexel! Institute, Philadelphia, 
Chairman 
Paul R. Miller, 
High School 
G. Baker Thompson, 
Swarthmore High School 
Howard C. McElroy, Principal, Mc- 
Keesport High School 
John H. Tyson, Principal, Upper 
Darby High School 
Gertrude Noar, Principal, Gillespie 
Junior High School, Philadelphia 
Leonard M. Miller, Chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


H. Worthington, 


Principal, Kane 


Principal, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
President, William W. Hazlett, Phila- 
del phia 
Vice-President, T. Russell Frank, Abing- 
ton 
Secretary, J. D. Shaner, Mt. Lebanon 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Senate Caucus, State Capitol 
Business Session 
Youngsters Have a Place in the War 
Too, Leslie W. Kindred, Professor 
of Secondary Education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 


General Discussion 


Classroom Teachers in 


Elementary Ed. Sections 

RURAL SCHOOL 

President, Lois M. Clark, Harrisburg 

Vice-President, Theodore Shakley, 
Manorville 

Secretary, Raymond C. Hovis, Millers- 
ville 

Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Parlor C, Penn-Harris Hotel 

Business Session 

Adapting Instruction in the Light of 
the Local Environment, George A. 
Retan, Director of Laboratory 
Schools, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield 

Adapting Instruction to the Needs of 
Individual Children, Dorothy M. 
Warner, Supervisor of Special Edu- 
cation, Adams and Franklin Counties 


ATYPICAL CHILDREN 
President, Rutherford B. Porter, Hunt- 
ingdon 
Vice-President, Frances Farcht, York 
Secretary, Pauline Garber, Steelton 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Hearing Rooms 131-132, 
New Finance Bldg. 
Business Session 
Theme—Special Education in Wartime 
The Work of Pennsylvania Conference 
for the Education of Exceptional 
Children, Dale W. Houk, Assistant 
Superintendent, Allegheny County 
Services of Pennsylvania State Council 
for the Blind, Gayle Burlingame, 
Executive Director 
Panel Discussion: C. B. Wilson, State 
Teachers College, California, Chair- 
man 
Dale W. Houk, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Allegheny County 
Gayle Burlingame, Executive Direc- 
tor, Pennsylvania State Council for 
the Blind 
Laura Durbin, Supervisor, 
Education, Erie 
Mildred F. Murray, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Pittsburgh 
David H. Porter, Central Opportu- 
nity School, Harrisburg 
Charles M. Morris, Supervisor, Spe- 
cial Education, Montgomery 
County 
John McMaster, Special Class 
Teacher, Philadelphia 


Special 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 


President, Charlotte C. Truby, Pitts- 
burgh 

Vice-President, Margaret Davis, Altoona 

Secretary, Agnes Davidson, Johnstown 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce 


Business Session 

Theme—Primary Education on To 
morrow’s Frontier 

The Primary Curriculum in a World 
at War, Clara Cockerille, Supervisor 
of Elementary Education, Altoona 

The Role of the Primary Teacher in 
the War Emergency, Margaret Mc- 
Kee, Assistant Superintendent of 
Allegheny County Schools 

The Effect of the War on the Mental 
Health of Our Children, C. B. 
Wilson, Head of Department of Edu- 
cation and director of the Psycholog- 
ical Clinic, State Teachers College, 
California 

The Challenge to Primary Education, 
Frances Mayfarth, Editor, Childhood 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


ELEMENTARY SUBJECT 
MATTER 
President, 
York 
Vice-President, Anna Pike Haas, Phila- 
delphia 
Secretary, Jane I. Davis, Pittsburgh 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Boyd Hall, YWCA 


Business Session 
Panel Discussion—Wartime Changes 
and Implications for Our Elementary 
Schools 
Members of the Panel: Florence Gross, 
Principal, Betsy Ross School, York 
Stanley Myers, Teacher, Pine Street 
School, York 
Evelyn Waltman, Music Supervisor, 
York 
Cathleen M. Champlin, President, 
Philadelphia Teachers’ Association 
Anna I. Courtney, Elementary Chair- 
man, Philadelphia 
June Smith, Pittsburgh 
Anna Pike Haas, Vice-President, 
Philadelphia Teachers’ Association 
Catherine Heighes, Principal, Gar- 
field School, York 
Julia Hershey Landis, Jackson Ele- 
mentary School, York 
William Felton, Smallwood School, 
York 
Melvin Campbell, Altoona 
Charles Grayson, Acquilla Howard 
School, York 
Resume and Constructive Remarks: 
Helen M. Brennan, President, Pitts- 
burgh Principals’ Club 


Questions from the audience 


Kenneth LeRoy Springer, 
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SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF ELEMENTARY IN- 
STRUCTION 

President, Robert C. Landis, Consho- 


hocken 
Vice-President, John Worrall, Franklin 
Secretary, Catherine E. Geary, Chester 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
House Caucus, State Capitol 
Business Session 
The Impingement of the War upon 
the Elementary Schools, Carl W. 
Aretz, Superintendent of District Six, 
Philadelphia 
Necessary Elementary School Curri- 
culum Adjustments Growing Out of 
the War, Catherine E. Geary, Direc- 
tor, Elementary Education and Cur- 
riculum, Chester 
Panel Discussion 
Members of Panel: Carl W. Aretz, 
Philadelphia 
Catherine E. Geary, Chester 
Lois M. Clark, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 
W. W. D. Sones, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh 
Harry C. Moyer, Superintendent, 
Lebanon County 


Classroom Teachers in 


Secondary Ed. Sections 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECT 
MATTER 
President, John L. Getz, York 
Vice-President, H. R. Ruch, Allentown 
Secretary, Ruth Smith, State College 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
School Administration Bldg. 
Business Session 
What Can We Do to Help Win the 
War? Penrose C. Wellace, Principal, 
York City’s Junior High Schools 
General Discussion 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECT 
MATTER 
President, Lillian L. Gray, McKeesport 
Secretary, Florence E. Snyder, Phoenix- 
ville 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Chestnut Street Auditorium 
Business Session 
Topic—Modifications and Emphases of 
the Curriculum of Senior High 
Schools to Meet the Present Emer- 
gency 
Director of the Panel: Charles E. Man- 
willer, Director of the Department 
of Curriculum Study and Research, 
Pittsburgh Schools 
Members of the Panel: Frances Gerber, 
Teacher of Home _ Economics, 
Butler Senior High School 
Robert Yake, Teacher of Science and 
Biology, Harrold School, Young- 
wood 


Helen Bromley, Teacher of Social 
Studies, Washington High School 

Sophie W. Eldridge, Philadelphia 

John C. Hoshauer, Head of the 
Mathematics Department, Wil- 
liamsport High School 


Higher Education 


Sections 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


President, Paul S. Havens, Chambers- 
burg 
Vice-President, Joseph F. Noonan, East 
Stroudsburg 
Secretary, George Gould, Pittsburgh 
Monday, December 28 
12:30 o’clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Luncheon of the Department of Higher 
Education comprising the two  sec- 
tions, College Teachers of Education 
and College and University 
Monday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o’clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
The College and University Section 
will join in the meeting of the De- 
partment of Higher Education on 
Monday afternoon. No _ separate 
program as a section has been sched- 
uled. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCA- 
TION 
President, A, C. Baugher, Elizabeth- 
town 
Vice-President, Guy E. Buckingham, 
Meadville 
Secretary, Earl Wright, Shippensburg 
Monday, December 28 
12:30 o’clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Luncheon of the Department of Higher 
Education comprising the two sec- 
tions, College Teachers of Education 
and College and University 
Monday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o'clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
The College Teachers of Education 
Section will join in the meeting of 
the Department of Higher Education 
on Monday afternoon. No separate 
program as a section has been sched- 


uled. 


Practical Arts and Voca- 


tionalEducationSections 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
A. Vocational 
President, Hugh Roberts, Harrisburg 
Vice-President, Eugene V. Moriarty, 
Harrisburg 
Secretary, Ralph C. Wenrich, Harris- 
burg, (on military leave) 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 317, Education Building 
Business Session 
Election of Officers 
Training Women for War Production, 


December, 1942 


Louise Moore, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Trends in War Production Training, 
Urwin Rowntree, Chief of Industrial 
Education, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

A New Approach to Job Analysis, Roy 
G. Fornwalt, Educational Adviser, 
Pennsylvania State School of Aero- 
nautics, Harrisburg 

Training Aircraft Mechanics En Masse, 
Robert Stoner, Principal, Pennsyl- 
vania State School of Aeronautics, 
Harrisburg 


B. Industrial Arts 


President, Ben Cook, Swarthmore, (on 
military leave) 

Vice-President, George Walter, Harris- 
burg 

Secretary, William C. Geyer, Upper 
Darby 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 321, Education Building 
Business Session 
Election of Officers 
Topics—(Discussion leaders will be an- 
nounced ) 

1. What services can Industrial Arts 
render to pre-induction training 
of 11th and 12th grade high school 
boys? 

2. How may Industrial Arts meet 
pre-vocational training objectives 
in the senior high school? 

3. Effect of the war effort on Junior 
High Industrial Arts Instruction 

4. Special services of Industrial Arts 
which will assist war efforts 


HOME ECONOMICS 


President, Emma Watts, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Mrs. Eugenia Spangler, 
Mechanicsburg 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Parlor D, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Business Session 
Symposium—What 
phasis in Home 
Needed Today? 
Leader: Mrs. Hazel Stonerod, Avon- 
worth Schools, Allegheny County 
Participants in the symposium will 
be home economics teachers and super 
visors who will emphasize the impor- 
tance of adult education, home econom- 
ics for boys, integration of home eco 
nomics with elementary school program, 
and procedures that have been especially 
effective in contributing to the war ef- 
fort. 


Changes in Em- 
Economics Are 


AGRICULTURE 

President, Thomas M. Malin, York 

Vice-President, Richard C. Lighter, 
Gettysburg 

Secretary, Oscar Kimmel, Millersburg 
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Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 

PUC Hearing Room 1, North Office Bldg. 

Business Session 

Educational Blueprint for Victory, R. 
W. Gregory, Assistant Director, 
Rural War Production Training, U. 
S. Office of Education, Washington, 
Bp. Cc. 

General Discussion 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
President, William J. Hamilton, Upper 
Darby 
Vice-President, Herman G. Enterline, 
Elizabethtown 
Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Railing, 
Harrisburg 
Treasurer, Clarissa Hills, Johnstown 
Monday, December 28 
Luncheon Meeting* 
12:45 p. m., YWCA 
Business Session 
Theme: Wartime Business Education 
H. Raymond Mason, State Director, 
U. S. Employment Service, Harris- 
burg 
Harold B. Buckley, Chief, Business 
Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 


* Wartime self-service luncheon, no reser- 
vations necessary, 


Round Tables 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
President, J. Frank Dame, Drexel Hill 


Vice-President, Abram S. Benner, Ard- 
more 
Secretary, Frank Parker, Philadelphia 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 
9:00 o’clock 
School Administration Building 
Business Session 
a. Report of activities for the past 
year 
b. Election of officers for 1943 
How Laboratories Can Help Consumer 
Education in Developing Commodity 
and Service Standards, Alfred D. 
Egendorf, Director of Merchandise 
Research, Lit Bros., Philadelphia, and 
Consultant for Industry Council, 
OPA, Washington, D. C. 


General Discussion 





ENGLISH 

President, Ruth E. Bonner, Kutztown 

Vice-President, W. B. Henninger, Her- 
shey 

Secretary, Lulu F. Withrow, Rochester 

Treasurer, A. B. Herr, Narberth 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 

9:00 o’clock 
Parlor A, Harrisburger Hotel 

Business Session 

Using Literature as a Stimulus to Ma- 
turity of Personality, Irvin C. Poley, 
Germantown Friends’ School, Phila- 
delphia 


General Discussion 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION 

President, Janet E. Byrne, Boyertown 

Vice-President, Claudia C. Robb, Ship- 
pensburg 

Secretary, Orville J. Snoke, New Cum- 
berland 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 

9:00 o'clock 
Hearing Rooms 131-132, New Finance 
Building 

Business Session 

Theme—Modifications for the Dura- 
tion in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion 

Predominant Health Defects that We 
Must Aim to Correct, First Lieuten- 
ant Morris J. Gerber, Medical Corps, 
President of the Harrisburg Recruit- 
ing and Induction Station’s Medical 
Examining Board 

Health and Physical Education in Our 
Victory Corps Program, Elizabeth 
McHose, Senior High School, Read- 
ing, member of the national commit- 
tee for a High School Physical Edu- 
cation Program 

Problems Confronting Our Modified 
Program, J. Wynn Fredericks, Chief 
of Health and Physical Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Group Discussion—What Modifications 
Have Been Made in Physical Educa- 
tion Programs. Led by Orville J. 
Snoke, New Cumberland 

NSWA Report, Claudia C. Robb, Ship- 


pensburg 


LATIN AND GREEK 


President, Catharine E. Lobach, Abing- 
ton 
Vice-President, Mary L. Hess, Heller- 
town 
Secretary, Della G. Vance, West View, 
Pittsburgh 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 
9:00 o’clock 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce 
Business Session 
Adoption of the Constitution 
Election of Officers 
Panel Discussion—Adaptation of the 
Teaching of High School Latin to 
the Present Conditions 
Chairman: Elizabeth White, Butler 
Junior High School 
Fourth Year: Ruth Hoffsten, Girls’ 
High School, Philadelphia 
Third Year: A. Fred _ Sochatoff, 
Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh 
Second Year: Anna Gerwig, Win- 
chester Thurston School,  Pitts- 
burgh 
First Year: Alberta Lang, Elizabeth- 
town High School 
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Syllabus (Tentative Pennsylvania) 
(A Review), Mary Glowacki, Nan- 
ticoke High School 

Demonstration Class—The Function- 
al Method in First-Year Latin, Mrs. 
Bessie Barrett, Dimner  Beeber 
Junior High School, Philadelphia 


LIBRARY 
President, Ruth May Koons, Harrisburg 
Vice-President, Thomas E. Corbett, 
State College 
Secretary, Mildred P. Schaffstall, Har- 
risburg 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 
9:00 o’clock 
Extension Division, State Library 
Business Session 
Forum—Ways in Which School Libra- 
ries Are Meeting Wartime Needs as 
to Service, Budget, and Materials 
Leader—Maud Minster, Librarian, Al- 
toona Senior High School 
Members of Forum—Rose Bower, Li- 
brarian, Williamsport Senior High 
School 
Ada F. Liveright, Director, School 
Libraries, Philadelphia 
Anne Brehm, Librarian, Collingdale 
High School 
1:00 p. m. School Librarians’ Luncheon, 
$1.35 
Penn-Harris Hotel 
Make reservations with Lillian Treder, 
Schools Department, Harrisburg Pub- 
lic Library, Harrisburg 
Speaker—Author of vocational stories 
for boys and girls 


MATHEMATICS 
President, C. R. Atherton, Hershey 
Vice-President, T. H. Grim, York 
Secretary, Albert L. Billig, Allentown 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 
9:00 o'clock 
Senate Caucus, State Capitol 
Business Session m2. 
This program will appear in detail in 
the Convention Issue of the JouRNAL. 
It will deal with the teaching of 
mathematics with particular reference 
to aiding in the war effort. 


MODERN LANGUAGE 

President, Frank J. Goodyear, Jr., Har- 
risburg 

Vice-President, William F. 
Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Dorothy Bergman, Pittsburgh 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 

9:00 o’clock 

Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 


Kamman, 


Business Session 
The Advantages of Teaching the South 
American Pronunciation of Spanish, 
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Mary Louise Bailets, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg 

Vivé Le Frangais! Edith B. Douds, Wyo- 
missing High School 

The Practical Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages, John C. M. Grimm, Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle 

Discussion by Round Table of points 
brought out in the addresses 


MUSIC 


President, Stanley M. Gray, Wayne 
Vice-President, John G. Loos, West 
Lawn 
Secretary, C. Porter Huntington, Johns- 
town 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 
9:00 o’clock 
Chestnut Street Auditorium 
Business Session 
Wartime Music Program 
Music in a Changing World, M. Claude 
Rosenberry, Chief, Music Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 
How Can the Wartime Program be 
Furthered Through Official Meet- 
ings? Stanley M. Gray, President, 
PSMA, Wayne 
Wartime Music Education on the Air, 
John G. Loos, First Vice-President, 
PSMA, West Lawn 
The Fourth “R”, James W. Dunlop, 
Second Vice-President, PSMA 
Music Education in Wartime 
What Are the Aims of the Wartime 


Program for Music Education? 
Samuel W. Kurtz, President, 
PSMANE 


What Is Involved in Gearing Music 
Education to the War Effort? Fred 
A. Ringrose, President, PSMAW 
What Is the Obligation of the 
Music Educator? Phil Kester, 
President, PSMAMW 
How Can the Wartime Program 
Function in School and Com- 
munity? H. Claire Smith, Presi- 
dent, PSMAC 
What Opportunities in the War Effort 
Are Offered to Music Educators by 
the Government? Damon D. Hol- 
ton, President, PSMASE 
Wartime Music Services, Dallas Min- 
nich, President, PSMAS 
Community Singing Goes to War, H. 
Lynn Rice, President, PSMAW 


PENMANSHIP 

President, Jennie E. Markel, McKees- 
port 

Vice-President, Ella Corbett, Wilkes- 
Barre 

Secretary, Dorothy Edwards, Wellsboro 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 

9:00 o’clock 
Room 317, Education Building 

Business Session 

Discussion Topic—Penmanship Projects 
and Devices Correlated with Patriot- 
ism and the War Effort, Jennie E. 
Markel, McKeesport 


Questions—The chairman requests that 
each person attending the conference 
write out at least two questions on 
penmanship which he would like to 
have discussed at the conference. 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL ON 
ART EDUCATION 

President, James DeMarchi, Narberth 

Vice-President, David Lehman, Potts- 
town 

Secretary, M. Grace Wible, Bradford 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 

9:00 o’clock 
Art Gallery, State Museum 

Business Session 

Gearing the Art Program to the War 
Effort, C. Valentine Kirby, Chief, 
Art Education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 

A Superintendent’s Philosophy of Art, 
Floyd C. Fretz, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bradford 

Multiplicity of Art Professions, Alex- 
ander J. Kostellow, Supervisor of De- 
sign and Structure, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Exhibits: Discovering Our Neighbors 
to the South. Developing Cultural 
Relations with South America. 
Graphic and Plastic Arts and Crafts, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown 
Photographic Exhibition on Three 

Dimensional Work in Design, Pratt 

Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

12:30 p. m. Luncheon 
Blue Room, New Governor Grill 

Speaker—Alexander J. Kostellow, 
Supervisor of Design and Structure, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Topic—Art and the Layman 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


President, L. C. Davis, Indiana 

Vice-President, Mrs. Linnie B. James, 
Wilkinsburg 

Secretary, Mrs. M. E. H. Breneman, 
Mansfield 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 

9:00 o’clock 
Boyd Hall, YWCA 

Theme—Geography in a World at War 

Business Session 

g:00 Appointment of Committees 
Report of Delegate to the National 
Council 

9:15 Report of the Work of Dr. Haas’ 
Committee on Wartime Education in 
Social Studies and Geography, L. C. 
Davis, State Teachers College, Indiana 

9:45 A Curriculum Specialist Looks at 
Geography, G. Franklin Stover, Con- 
sultant to Wartime Education Com- 
mittees, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

10:15 Content of High School Geog- 
raphy Courses in Wartime, Warren 
Strain, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock 


December, 1942 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLAS- 
TIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Honorary President, C. S. Davis, Steel- 
ton 
President, R. B. Stapleton, Tamaqua 
Treasurer, W. E. Griffith, Somerset 
Executive Secretary, Edmund Wicht, 
Harrisburg 
Adviser, John Wynn Fredericks, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 
Annual Meeting—Member Schools 
Parlor A, Harrisburger Hotel 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 29 
9:00 o’clock 
Business Session 
a. Call to order 
b. Members’ referred to 
graphed reports 
General Discussion 
a. New P.I.A.A. Problems Created by 
War Situation 


mimeo- 


PENNSYLVANIA RETIRED 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President, Robert C. Shaw, Camp Hill 

First Vice-President, Charles S. Davis, 
Steelton 

Second Vice-President, George A. 
Stearns, Camp Hill 

Secretary, Maude I. Gamble, Harrisburg 

Executive Committee: S. E. Downes, 
Ardmore; C. C. Green, New Castle; 
J. M. Berkey, Pittsburgh; C. D. Koch, 
Muncy; Holman White, Philadelphia; 
H. B. Work, Paxtang 

Nominating Committee: C. D. Koch, 
Chairman; J. Linwood Eisenberg; 
G. B. Milner 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 


9:00 o’clock 
Room 321, Education Building 


Greetings from Francis B. Haas, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg (10 minutes) 

Our Retirement System, Henry H. 
Baish, Secretary, School Employes’ 
Retirement System, Harrisburg (20 
minutes) 

Our Silver Anniversary, Lucy W. Glass, 
Harrisburg (20 minutes) 

After Retirement, What? J. Linwood 
Eisenberg, Shippensburg (20 minutes) 

Symposium—Our Place in the World’s 
Crisis (20 minutes) 

Business Session 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SCHOOL SECRE- 


TARIES 
President, Katherine E. Mitchell, Pitts- 
burgh 
Vice-President, Ann G. Kohute, Dickson 
City 


Recording Secretary, Erma Harvey, Du- 
quesne 

Corresponding Secretary, 
Davis, Pittsburgh 

Treasurer, Adeline B. McClaran, Pitts- 
burgh 


Ruth W. 
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WHO 


What? 


Educators‘ Class M Policy! It is 
the most generous protection 
ever offered by Educators in its 
32 years of service to teachers! 


Why? 


Because Class M pays full-size 
benefits for indoor AND outdoor 
illness, covers sickness and ac- 
cident to a full year, pays for 
quarantine, non-disabling in- 
jury, accidental death. Special 
daily hospital benefit if you 
wish. 


When? 


Any time of the year, and un- 
til you become 65! Only re- 
striction is on non-confining 
sickness (not covered except 
during your school term). All 
else IS covered at all times! 


Send it ™» 





should read this advertisement? All 
prudent, far-seeing teachers to 
learn how economically they can 
buy freedom from financial worries. 


Where 


can you find such complete 
coverage at so low a cost? Not 
only are benefits generous and 
policy non-cancellable, but the 
cost does not go up, nor the 
benefits come down as you 
grow older. 


How 
much? 


Benefits of $25.00 weekly for 
sickness, accident, or quaran- 
tine, and up to $50.00 for non- 
disabling injury cost only 
$35.00 a year, or $9.25 quar- 
terly. The daily hospital benefit 
of $5.00 (up to 8 weeks) costs 
only $5.00 a year more. 





THE EDUCATORS— 
A Mutual Accident & Health Assn., 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me full details on 
Class M. No obligations. 


Name 





Address 




















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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en | SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL Ex 


President, J. C. Ward, New Castle 


Needed now! First Vice-President, J. Ira Kreider, Ni 
—_— Abington Tk 
W. W. Hart’s Second Vice-President, Clara M. Deck, ecuti 
aaa Reading PSE. 
BASIC MATHEMATICS Secretary, Eric E. Garing, Aliquippa all 
Da 
A Survey Course Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 vie 
9:00 o'clock - pres! 
Meets the emergency need in high schools, colleges, Bus; Ballroom, Penn-Harris Hotel on 
special training schools, training camps, apprentice "Electic mo " 
classes, and normal schools. Election of O rn , 
Topics for Round Table Discussion: 
PART I—Mathematics needed by aviators, navigators, artillerymen, Social Studies and the War Effort 2. 
and mechanics. A survey course covering the fundamentals of arith- = we : F 
metic, constructional geometry, elementary algebra, and_ graphic Social Studies Preparation for Post. 
solution of problems based on information and applications that War Situation . 
will appeal to and help cadets and trainees. | A Program for Junior History Clubs 
PART II—A streamlined, adequate survey of the mathematics needed of Pennsylvania 
by students planning to study engineering, science, navigation, or 
military science. Includes logarithms, numerical trigonometry, plane SPEECH 3: 
and solid geometry, and second course algebra. With Tables. eae mates 
President, Harold Westlake, State Col- 
Also lege ‘ 
x x a) Vi Pr sid nt, Cz ] M Ne 9 eC 1- 
BASIC MATHEMATICS, A Survey Course, a oe ae 
Brief Edition Secretary, Gladys Fish, Belle Vernon 
Contains the first four chapters of Basic Mathematics, together with the chap- Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 


9:00 o’clock 
Pomeroy’s Auditorium 


& Business Session 6. 


Panel Discussion—The Place of Oral 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Language in the Reading Program 
180 Varick Street Members of the Panel: 


ters on logarithms and elementary trigonometry. With Tables. 








New York City 








Monday, December 28 
Luncheon—1:00 o'clock 
Harrisburger Hotel 
Business Session—2:00 o’clock 
Harrisburger Hotel 
Note: Reservations for the luncheon 
should be sent to Katherine E. Mit- 
chell, 341 Bellefield Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, not later than December 21. 


RESEARCH 


President, William L. Connor, Allen- 
town 


Vice-President, C. 
burgh 


A. Buckner, Pitts- 


Secretary, Robert P. Wray, Harrisburg 


Business Session 
Topic—Applied Research in the Field 
of Reading 


(Program to be announced) 


SCIENCE 

President, Sophie W. Eldridge, 
Germantown 

Vice-President, Harold D. Yoder, 
Altoona 

Secretary, Donald S. Wright, West- 
minster, Md. 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30 

9:00 o’clock 
House Caucus, State Capitol 


Business Session 





Jack Birch, County Supervisor of 
Special Education, Somerset, O. R. 
Bontrager, Professor, State Teachers 
College, California 

Laura Durbin, Chairman, Supervisor 
of Special Education, Erie, Gladys 
Fish, Teacher, Belle Vernon 

Mabel E. Kirk, Associate Professor of 
Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College 

Victoria Lyles, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education, York 

S. June Smith, County Supervisor of 
Special Education, Lancaster 

Ruth C. Thompson, County Super- 


visor of Special Education, Media 


VISUAL AND OTHER SENSORY 
AIDS IN EDUCATION 
President, Maurice E. Trusal, Williams- 

port 


10. 


Program Theme—The Vital Position 7; 
, ew . oe ice-President, Carl L. Johnson, Brad- | 
Tuesday, December 29 of Science in the War Activities fond all 
Dinner, 5:30 o'clock ’ : % - ch; 
The Parlor, William Penn Grill, The Educational Background Needed — Secretary-Treasurer, Wilbur Edwards, sin 
<2F Beciat ances by Men Entering the Navy or Naval Irwin da 
$1.50 Air Corps, presented by representa- ‘ fel 
. aie aa eae ednesday Forenoon, December 30 ‘ 
a ne ee re the Training Division of $6 -eulh by 
“Cooperative Studies in Teacher Edu- the Burcau of Naval Personal Parlor C, Penn-Harris Hotel | 
el cee oe ; The Educational Needs of Men Enter- Business Session ba 
cation.” An address by G. F. Stover, : . ; " : 
formerly Curriculum Coordinator co- ing the Army or Army Air Corps, Theme—Sound Films in Pennsylvania’s N: 
operating with the Commission on presented by men from the Training War Training Program se} 
Teacher Education; now Curriculum Division of the Army Speaker and Discussion Leader—A. ar 
Consultant with the Pennsylvania The Specific Knowledge, Skills, and Park Orth, Adviser, Visual Aids for pu 
Department of Public Instruction Habits Expected by Industry, H. N. War Training, Department of Public ra 
Waleniley Dinninn: Dia s MacMurray, Employment Manager, Instruction, Harrisburg m 


9:00 o’clock 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Outstanding War 


Training Films 
Will Be Screened 
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Executive Council 


No. VI—November 7, 1942 

The sixth meeting of the 1942 Ex- 
ecutive Council of PSEA was held at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, with 
all but two members present. The 

President, George E. Walk, Philadelphia, 

presided while the following business 
was transacted: 

1. Received the report of the President 
on engagements since the Septem- 
ber 19 meeting 

2. Approved the report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary which contained the 
following items 

a. Financial Statements 
b. Headquarters Service 
c. Federal Legislation 

3. Urged assistance for teachers whose 
delinquent salaries will be liable to 
the Victory Tax in 1943 

4. Voted to request the reappointment 

of Doctor Francis B. Haas, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, by 
the incoming Governor 

Received a report on legal service 

to cover the period from September 

17 to November 5 

6. Heard reports from the subcom- 
mittees on Attorney, Levi Gilbert, 
Chairman, Altoona 
Victory for America, Robert C. 
Landis, Chairman, Conshohocken 

7. Discussed plans for the 1942 State 
Convention, December 28-30 

8. Referred Bellevue tenure cases to 
the attorney for consultative service 

g. Pledged support in cases involving 
the legality of the Military Leave 
Act 

10. Voted to recommend to the House 


VI 
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3 ATTRACT * 
1 
Breakfast free : 


De Luxe Dinn, “Lunch 60¢ 


129 West 48th St., New York City 
Joseph E. Bath 
Theodore E. Tolson, Jr. « Alfred B. Tolson 











OVER 100 COURSES 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


HOME 
STUDY | 








Write for Bulletin 
Correspondence Study Division, School of Education 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 














1943 Government Jobs! 
Begin $1260-$2100 a Year 


War program means thousands of appointments. 


RIME RHYTHM AND SONG 


B. SHARPE says, “Song 
material for the child of today 





U. S. Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100 ? os tan 
a year to start, with short hours and pleasant _— Bascsce wos brig Re — 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, at Be ” ‘ 

Dept. W-223, Rochester, N. Y., for free thirty-two- subpage - 7 SON 
page book with list of positions for teachers. tl geod a 
You will get full particulars telling what to do ™ ; ! F 


Fy? 3 7 mary song book fits these re- 
to qualify for appointment. i, vs 
1 iii |) erage quirements to a T. The melo- 











of Delegates that members of the 
armed forces be retained as mem- 
bers of the Association as long as 
they are in the Army 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GayMan 
Executive Secretary 


Vacancies in science, mathematics, commerce, home 
economics, elementary, physical education, music, 
and others to be filled. 

Higher salaries. Write us. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles St. 


dies are within suitable range, 
and melodically and rhythmi- 





Seeking a Position? cally are suited to the texts. 


Its action songs stir the imagination and its 
singing games encourage group participation. 
—wWe guarantee you will be highly pleased 
with RIME RHYTHM AND SONG. 
Price: $1.00, postpaid. 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
| 424 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


For men and women. 


Baltimore, Md. 








Trustees of Permanent Fund 


MEETING of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund of 

PSEA was held at Harrisburg on October 24 with 
all members present. J. Y. Shambach, Harrisburg, the 
chairman, submitted a report of the trend and interest re- 
turn on bonds now held. The report showed a balance to 
date of $3,014.66 in the savings fund. Edward A. Glat- 
felter, York, moved that the report be accepted. Seconded 
by Angela Blewitt, Scranton, and carried. 

The committee then discussed the investment of this 
balance and felt that the PSEA should participate in the 
National debt and invest it in Government bonds. Three 
series of War Savings Bonds, Series E, Series F, Series G, 
are available, and after a careful study of each offering the 
purchase of Series G Bonds to the amount of $3000 at 244% 
rate of interest was recommended by Mr. Glatfelter. The 
motion carried unanimously. 

Respectfully submitted, 
AncELA Biewitt, Secretary 


Forest Hills Teacher Retires 
N APRIL 28, the Forest Hills Teachers’ Association 


and board of education held a dinner in honor of 
Anna D. Slonaker, who retired from service at the close 
of the past school year. Mrs. Slonaker had taught 22 years 
in the school system without a single day of absence be- 
cause of illness. Before coming to Forest Hills she taught 
ten years in the McCandless school of Pittsburgh. 

A scrapbook of letters written by pupils, parents, and 
professional friends was presented to her by Supervising 
Principal D. P. Jones. Dale W. Houk and Frank H. 
Remaley of the staff of Allegheny County schools paid com- 
pliment to the high caliber of her efficient work and gracious 
untiring efforts. 

Guests at the dinner presented Mrs. Slonaker with a 
fluorescent floor lamp. She is leaving Forest Hills to make 
her home at Cooperstown, Venango County, on an old 
family homestead which she has named Woodside in honor 
of the school she headed for so many years. 








“> NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to r 


with many other books they may never hav 


critical reviews but are intended to supply 


ArMy OFFicE TRAINING. What Everybody 
Should Know About Army Organization, 


Administration, and Clerical Procedures. 
M. Allison. 92 pp. Illus. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. $1 

This publication gives authoritative infor- 


mation on the vast business called Army Ad- 
ministration; and on correspondence, reports, 
filing, and other clerical practices that grow 
out of it. The book’s use as a text could 
be in classes giving preinduction training for 
the potential clerical worker of the Army, 








BRING CHRISTMAS 
right into 
your classroom! 
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Make it a real Christmas this year. 
Add Cathedral Windows to your 
holiday decorations. Hang them in 
windows. With the daylight shin- 
ing through, these artistic orna- 
ments will give a new kind of 
beauty to your whole classroom. 


SIMPLE . . . INEXPENSIVE 


Ideal for the illuminated: Christ- 
mas tree. Your students can easily 
make them into unusual Christmas 
Lanterns, too. Here’s a simple, in- 
expensive way to add to the spirit 
of this and other Christmas times 
to come! 


Cathedral Windows 


A complete set includes 4 subjects: 
Christmas: Carol, Christmas Angel, 
Star of the East, Christmas Candles. 
Actual large size of Cathedral Win- 
dows is 17” high, 12” wide. Only 
$1 postpaid to any address. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. P3 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Enclosed is $1; send me beautiful 
CATHEDRAL WINDOWS set at once! 
NN sccscicintis ccalcactnnthciacamenscndiccnndaaetnd aaa 


Address___ 











publishers. We include only those that we commend 
ead, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
e the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 





and in classes for those seeking Army orien- 
tation prior to induction. The purpose of 
the material obviously is to reduce the Army 
“processing” that follows induction. 


Huser THE TuBer. Harry A. Wilmer, M. D. 
84° pp. Illus. National Tuberculosis 
Assn., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

This book presents its message about tuber- 
culosis largely through drawings and dia- 
grams by Dr. Wilmer, with appropriate text. 
In an introduction Dr. J. Arthur Myers tells 
how Dr. Wilmer, being overtaken with tuber- 
culosis while an interne in 1941, did not be- 
come discouraged while taking the cure “but 
rather he saw an opportunity to enter into 
the great campaign against tuberculosis. He 
has illustrated the book in such a way not 
only to make it intensely interesting but also 
to aid the reader in visualizing what occurs 
when the germs of tuberculosis enter the 
body.” The final page presents a drawing 
of a hand with fingers crossed with this 
sentence: “Don’t think it can’t happen to 
you!” The book will be particularly helpful 
to health teachers and health classes and will 
also be interesting to patients. Huber’s ad- 


ventures will interest grownups as well as 
children. 
THE Peropte AGainst TusBERCULOsIs. The 


story of the Christmas Seal. 54 pp. Illus. 
Leigh Mitchell Hodges. National Tuber- 
culosis Assn., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
The author of this story of the voluntary 
tuberculosis movement helped to launch the 
first Christmas Seal Sale in 1907. The story 
gives an account of the origin, progress, and 
significance of the tuberculosis campaign 
which has shown what can be done to eradi- 
cate disease through a united effort. The 
volume appears in connection with the soth 
anniversary of the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society and following the 35th annual Christ- 
mas Seal Sale. 


THE CurRICULUM OF Democratic EDUCATION. 
Charles C. Peters, Professor of Education, 
Director of Educational Research, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 378 pp.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $2.75 

The author sets forth a theory of education 
and of the place of the school in a democratic 
society and then builds up an account of the 
nature and organization of a curriculum in 
accord with the theory. The procedure brings 
together into a complete synthesis the motif 
of the democratic, child-centered school and 
the motif of education directed systematically 
toward social needs. The implementation of 

this theory is illustrated by more than 100 

brief descriptions of actual classroom activities. 

Harold Benjamin, the consulting editor, writes 

the introduction. 


Times AND Praces. Basic Reader Book Four. 
W. S. Gray and May Hill Arbuthnot. 
Illus. 448 pp. Scott, Foresman. $1.12 

Like the primary-grade books in this Series, 
this latest book combines outstanding pupil- 
appeal with a sound teaching program for 
developing all-round reading competence. The 
story material covers a wide range of children’s 
interests and experiences, which will help 
prepare for such new subjects as_ history, 
geography, and science. In the Teacher’s 

Edition and Think-and-Do workbook is pro- 

vided a developmental program that picks 

up where the third grade leaves off and 
builds reading skills needed in fourth grade. 

The content is carefully graded to fit into 
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the pattern set by the previous books in the 
Series. About 1100 new words are _intro- 
duced; new words are limited to five or less 
per page. The book is strikingly illustrated 
in four colors. 


CuRRICULUM PROBLEMS IN HEALTH AND Puy- 
stcAL EpucaTion. Vaughn S. Blanchard. 
139 pp. Barnes. $1.50 

In the first part of this book the guiding 
principles of curriculum construction are pre- 
sented in relation to the problems as_ they 
exist within the school and in particular, the 
physical education plant itself. Then the 
author shows how the curriculum may be 
built on a sound and practical basis outlining 
the units in the curriculum and the teachers’ 
participation in curriculum planning. The 
final chapter outlines future trends in Health 
and Physical Curricula. 


PREPARING FoR Business. C. W. Hamilton, 
J. F. Gallagher, Charles Fancher. 506 pp. 
Illus. Prentice-Hall. $1.60 

“Preparing for Business” is a general edu- 
cation course suitable for all students regard- 
less of their educational objectives. It pro- 
vides basic training in the fundamentals of 
business, and possesses exploratory prevoca- 
tional, and consumer or personal use values, 
and, therefore, may be used with success in 
the ninth and tenth years of a regular second- 
ary school program, or wherever appropriate 
in evening or vocational schools. 


3ETTER Rurat Careers. Paul W. Chapman. 
264 pp. Illus. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
$0.96 
The acute shortage of farm workers caused 
by war demands is highlighting today a 
problem which has grown steadily worse for 
a generation. Not enough young people are 
staying on the farms. Striking directly at 
this problem is this book, which outlines in 
easy-to-understand terms the many types of 
occupational opportunities to be found in rural 
areas. Young people from grade 6 up will 
enjoy reading this book. 


MetaL Crarts. W. H. Johnson and L. V. 
Newkirk. 152 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.20 
A basal textbook for use in the industrial 
arts department of junior and senior high 
schools. _Handwork and elementary machine 
experiences are provided and a step by step 
presentation of the various processes is made. 
Practical projects enable the beginner to make 
direct application of the principles of metal 
work in sheet and art metal. 





Books Received 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C.: 
PuysicaL Conpitioninc. G. T. Stafford 
and R. O. Duncan. $1 
TeaM Sports FoR WomEN. Alice W. Fry- 
mir and Marjorie W. Hillas. $2.50 
Toucn FoorsaLt. J. V. Grombach. $1 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass.: 
ProcressivE Harmony. R. C. Robinson. $3 
Oxford 
N. Y 
THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
Book I, 1000-1865; Book II, 1865-1942. 
Third edition. §. E. Morison and H. S. 
Commager. $3.50 





niversity Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
witence 
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NOTES anno NEWSQ& 


Wittiam P. Torrey, chancellor of 
Syracuse University, who until recently 
was president of Allegheny College, 
Meadville, was elected president of the 
Association of American Colleges at 
the October meeting of the Association 
in Philadelphia. 

N. A. Danowsky, who formerly 
served on the staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction, and as supervis- 
ing principal at Selinsgrove and North- 
umberland, has been named _ principal 
of Western High School, Washington, 
D. C. Since he has been in Washing- 
ton, he has held the position of statis- 
tician and assistant principal of Eastern 


High School. 


Lee M. Tuurston, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh, 
has been named to the New York joint 
legislative committee to investigate the 
public education system. 


SamueL H. Wirtiams, professor of 
biology at the University of Pittsburgh 
from 1923 to 1941, has been made a 
major in the U. S. Army Air Force and 
is taking the indoctrination course at 
Miami Beach preparatory to assignment. 


Setma Scuurz, English teacher in 
Gridley Junior High School, Erie, 
terminated 43 years and three months 
of service in Erie school district at the 
close of last term. Miss Schurz began 
teaching in 1899 in School Number ro. 
She has been at Gridley since 1920. 
She was honored by the faculty at a 
dinner in October at which time she 
was presented with a gift. 


Acnrs Da ey, teacher of mathematics 
in Gridley Junior High School, Erie, 


completed 421% years of service in 
October. She has been at Gridley 
since 1922. Miss Daley was presented 


with a gift by the faculty. 


Frank Miuer is the new principal 
of Gridley Junior High School, Erie. 

Freperick W. Hirt of the finance 
division of the New York State depart- 
ment of education has been selected 
by the Abington Township _ school 
board as the secretary to succeed Louis 
C. Metz, who resigned as of Novem- 
ber 1. The duties of the position have 
been broadened to involve the business 
phases of the school, including income 
management; making and administer- 
ing the school budget; financial ac- 
counting; administration of insurance; 
buying, storing, and distribution of 
supplies and equipment; property ac- 
counting management of debt service 
and transportation; and the business 
phases of the building program and 
the maintenance and operation of the 
school plant. 


Tue ABincTON local branch of PSEA 
gave a dinner and reception on October 
20 to honor the new superintendent 


of schools, Raymond H. White. 


Crarton school district has an- 
nounced the following new teachers: 
JanE P. Mazur and Tuomas P. 
STEWART, commercial department in the 
high school; ANNETTE Detocue, third- 
grade in Second Ward school. 


Marcus Hook has three new teach- 
ers this year: OttvE OrENporF; MARTHA 
Hooper, school nurse; ELEANor Gross, 
dental hygienist. The latter position 
is a new one in the school system. 


LanspownE High School seniors are 
planning for a novel trip to Washing- 
ton. This year, because of the war, 
the annual trip to the Nation’s capital 
has been cancelled, but 110 members 
of the class have agreed to save their 
pennies, buy War Savings Stamps, and 
on April 1 purchase one $25 bond 
each, a total of $2750 for the class. 
Sponsoring the plan are the class of- 
ficers; the class sponsor, Margaret 
Stevens; and the principal, E. Carlton 
Abbott. 


BuckneEL_L UNiversity, since the be- 
ginning of its emergency engineering 
training program, has prepared 451 
men and women on a_free-tuition 
basis, for technical work in war _ in- 
dustries. 


Tue JEANNETTE Hicu Scnoot build- 
ing has been altered to house a new 
and modern home economics depart- 
ment. 


BECAUSE OF DECREASES in enrolment 
in the elementary and __ secondary 
schools in Hazleton, there will be a 
drop of seven teachers in the elementary 
grades department of Hazleton schools. 
As vacancies and changes occur among 
the personnel of the secondary schools, 
the seven teachers not needed in the 
grades will be assigned to proper cer- 
tification fields in the junior high 
schools. This move is made _ possible 
because of the large number of ele- 
mentary teachers in Hazleton who are 
qualified and certified to teach in the 
secondary schools. This policy has 
been pursued for the past several years. 
It has kept the board of education, 
thus far, from having to suspend ele- 
mentary grade teachers. 


TEACHER PREPARATION in Gettysburg 
has made marked progress. Ten years 
ago 44.2 per cent held baccalaureate or 
master’s degrees. Now 78 per cent 
hold those types of degrees, 34 per cent 
hold the master’s degree, and 44 per 
cent hold the baccalaureate degrees. 
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GENEVA CoLLEcE has 26 tuition-free 
war training courses sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education. Defense 
courses have been given at the college 
for the past two years with an average 
of 500 students enrolled for each pro- 
gram. In the aviation courses, con- 
ducted also for two years, training has 
been given for eight different flights, 
The college is organized on an ac- 
celerated program. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION department 
of Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, has 
installed an Army Obstacle Course on 
the athletic field. The boys are sent 
over the course each time they are 
scheduled for physical education. The 
course was planned by R. W. Peters, 
instructor in the department, who is a 
World War veteran. 


HersHey Junior Cotvece has offered 
to train one hundred enlisted men for 
the army, navy, marines, and coast 
guards. This offer, announced by 
Raymond H. Koch, superintendent of 
the Derry Township schools, came in 
connection with a training program 
suggested for all junior colleges in 
which enlisted men will be taught 
technical subjects. 

Warren County has closed two of 
its high schools because of a shortage 
of teachers: Kinzua Township High 
School and Columbus Township High 


School. 
THE ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS are 
being taught in the science courses of 


Munhall schools. 





Necrology 


WiiuiaM H. Jacoss, for many years 
a public school teacher in Carlisle, died 
suddenly October 21. 

LIEUTENANT JAMES W. WEINTRAUB, 
a 27-year-old Marine Corps dive bomber, 
was killed in action “somewhere in the 
Pacific.” Lieutenant Weintraub was 
a teacher at Houston public school, 
Germantown, before his enlistment last 
December. 

CiareNcE F. Ross, Allegheny College 
dean emeritus, died in October after 
an illness of several months. 

IsapeL MacFartane, principal of 
several Philadelphia schools and a 
teacher in the city for more than 40 
years, died October 12. 

James A. SHEEHY, a member of the 
speech and dramatics department of the 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
since 1937, died October 5. 

Marjorie ALEXANDER, a member of 
the faculty of the Shoemaker Junior 
High School, Philadelphia, since it was 
opened in 1927, died recently. 
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Calendar 

December 11-12—Pennsylvania State 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Annual 
Convention, Philadelphia, Conven- 
tion Headquarters: University of 
Pennsylvania 


December 28-30—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 
1943 

February 7-14—Negro History Week 

February 26-March 2—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

March 24-27—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April g—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 30-May 1—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Sixteenth An- 
nual State Contests (place to be 
named later) 

June 25-29—National 
sociation, Indianapolis, 


Education As- 
Indiana 





Westinghouse Sponsors 


Contest 
es ae children in all parts of 


the country are being given an 
opportunity to compete for prizes total- 
ing $500 in war savings bonds and 
stamps offered by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company to 
youngsters writing the best plays on 
scientific subjects or with a scientific 
background. 

First prize in a contest sponsored by 
Westinghouse and conducted by “Plays, 
The Drama Magazine for Young 
People,” is a $100 War Savings Bond. 
There are five second prizes of $50 
War Bonds, five third prizes of $25 
War Bonds, and five fourth prizes of $5 
in War Savings Stamps. 

Students in any private, parochial, 
or public elementary or junior high 
school in the United States are eligible 
to participate and entries must be sub- 
mitted before March 1, 1943, to Plays, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. Entry 
blanks may be obtained from school 
teachers or from Plays. 
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ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for place- 
ments. 


COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Southern State Teachers’ Agency 
200 Sunrise Highway 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


Recommends Teachers to Public and 
Private Schools 


Write for Registration Form 


‘WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


Register Now. 
T. David Parrack, Manager 




















| Central Pennsylvania Business College 
323 Market Street 


Harrisburg ’ y 4 Pennsylvania 
—== Career and Emergency Courses = 
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OFFICIAL AUTOMOBILE INSIGNIA 


Adopted by the Executive Council, June 8, 1940 








PSEA MEMBERS 


A Symbol of Unity, Loyalty, and Solidarity 





rPmn's 


USE A PSEA AUTO PLATE 
Timely - Attractive -. Appropriate 
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COLOR SCHEME: 


| Blue background and red flame with 
letters and borders chrome plated 





Price: 50c 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
400 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 





Gentlemen: 
| Please send me_____ PSEA Insignia at 50c each, for which 


I am enclosing $_______. 





(Name) 





(Address) 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 
All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 
College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ..Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Industrial Arts and Home Economics ....Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion '...Library Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro .... Art Education L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt 
Millersville Library—Industrial Arts .............. Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg Adult, Business Cooperative Education ..Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ee ee John A. Entz 
West Chester Health Education and Music Charles S. Swope 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 








